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interest 


Richard  Davis,  developer  of  Second  Chance  body  armor,  takes  the  dramatic 
approach  to  demonstrating  his  product's  protective  capabilities,  by  shooting 
himself  at  point-blank  range  with  a .44-caliber  magnum  revolver.  The  vest 
stood  up  to  the  self-inflicted  assault,  and  Davis  was  not  hurt.  Davis's 
demonstration  was  just  part  of  the  highly  charged  debate  in  last  year  over 
quality  standards  for  body  armor.  See  Page  6 for  more  details. 


1990  in  review:  Amid 
gloom,  hunkering  down 


Analysis 

By  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

War  is  not  only  hell  — it  can  also  be  frightfully  costly. 
Consider  one  recent  conflict  At  least  20,000  civilians 
killed,  with  many  thousands  more  wounded;  more  than 
600,000  people  confronted  by  guns  in  enemy  hands; 
hundreds  of  front-line  troops  killed  or  wounded;  more 
than  $60  billion  spent. 

This  is  not  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  it  was  the  war 
being  waged  against  crime  on  the  streets  of  America  in 
1990.  The  damage  assessments  coming  in  from  the  front 
clearly  show  that,  unlike  the  war  in  the  Gulf,  America  is 
losing  the  war  on  crime. 

By  the  summer  of  1990,  the  year  was  already  proving 
to  be  one  of  the  deadliest  in  recent  memory.  Homicide 
records  were  being  broken  in  cities,  suburbs  and  rural 
communities.  Even  the  nation’s  park  and  wilderness  lands 
witnessed  dramatic  increases  in  criminal  activity.  Despite 
reports  — frequently  challenged  — that  drug  use  was 
declining,  crime  soared.  One  explanation  is  a criminologi- 
cal convergence  — the  deadly  synergism  of  the  “baby 
boomerang"  generation  committing  crimes  at  earlier  ages, 
a declining  economy  characterized  by  an  increase  in 
joblessness,  depressed  public  spirits,  increased  racial 
tensions,  and  an  abundance  of  easily  obtained  firearms 

In  a nutshell,  said  one  observer,  1990  saw  an  America 
that  was  “gloomy,  less  rich,  less  safe,  and  less  certain  of 
the  future." 

Hunkering  Down 

To  make  matters  worse  for  law  enforcement,  the  his- 
torically severe  crime  wave  was  compounded  by  unprece- 
dented budget  cuts.  The  profession’s  reaction  to  these 
conditions  can  best  be  described  as  "hunkering  down,"  as 
budget  cuts  and  increased  workloads  became  the  two 
preoccupations  of  the  year.  While  the  nation’s  economy 
was  spinning  into  decline,  the  ranks  of  law  enforcement 
underwent  a general  shrinkage:  Attrition  increased  as 
“baby-boom"  officers  retired  in  growing  numbers,  and 
departments  found  themselves  generally  unable  to  get  the 


funds  to  maintain  personnel  levels.  To  a great  extent, 
small  counties  lost  proportionately  larger  numbers  of 
officers,  but  cities  also  felt  the  decline.  The  Chicago 
Police  Department,  for  one,  fell  to  its  lowest  sworn 
strength  in  20  years  as  a result  of  attrition,  hiring  freezes, 
and  budget  cuts.  The  attrition-versus-hiring  standoff  in 
many  jurisdictions  is  not  likely  to  improve  significantly 
into  the  early  90’s. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  of  all  sizes  struggled  to 
accommodate  budget  reductions  by  cutting  services,  and 
the  ways  in  which  police  and  sheriffs'  departments 
responded  were  as  different  as  the  localities  they  served. 
Some  police  agencies  stopped  having  officers  testify  in 
court  on  minor  traffic  tickets;  sold  off  unaffordable 
equipment  such  as  aircraft;  ordered  officers  to  gas  up  and 
maintain  their  own  patrol  cars;  or  transferred  large 
numbers  of  sworn  personnel  from  desk  or  plainclothes 
jobs  back  to  the  streets.  Illegal  aliens  arrested  in  one 
Kansas  county  were  routinely  dropped  off  across  the 
border  in  the  next  county  because  of  a lack  of  prosecuto- 
rial resources.  Police  in  San  Diego  “unarrested"  indigents 
who  needed  medical  attention  and  left  them  in  hospitals  to 
relieve  the  city  from  picking  up  the  tab  for  medical 
expenses.  And,  to  be  sure,  more  than  a few  police 
departments  shifted  certain  responsibilities  to  other  public 
agencies. 

Spend  Less  or  Make  More 

In  balancing  a budget,  of  course,  the  alternative  to 
cutting  expenses  is  to  bring  in  more  money,  and  again  the 
approaches  were  many  and  diverse.  In  one  particularly 
drastic  move,  California  police  departments  were  told  that 
they  will  be  charged  as  much  as  $200  per  prisoner  when 
booking  arrestees  into  county  correctional  facilities.  As  a 
result,  some  departments  in  that  state  have  refused  to  book 
all  but  the  most  serious  felons.  Police  in  Chicago  began 
charging  lawyers  a fee  for  responding  to  subpoenas 
Where  fines  or  fees  were  increased,  many  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  found  themselves  in  the  precarious  position 
Continued  on  Page  2 


LEN  salutes 
its  1 990 

Man  of  the  Year, 
Congressman 
Matthew 
Martinez 

"Citizen  politician"  from 
California  whose  latest 
legislative  achievement 
opens  a new  door 
to  enhanced  police 
professionalism  through 
higher  education 


As  the  man  in  the  well  known  “fried 
egg"  anti-drug  commercial  says:  “You 
still  don’t  get  it?  Okay,  we’ll  show  you 
one  more  time."  According  to  numer- 
ous studies  and  volumes  of  research 
literature,  college-educated  police  offi- 
cers: 

1 Are  generally  more  "professional" 
and  more  dedicated  to  policing  as  a 
career; 

H Tend  to  be  better  communicators; 

$ Pose  fewer  disciplinary  problems 
and  are  the  subject  of  fewer  citizen 
complaints; 

H Adapt  better  to  organizational 
change; 

1 Use  discretion  more  wisely  and 
are  more  flexible  in  dealing  with  diffi- 
cult situations  and  with  people  of  dif- 
ferent cultures  and  lifestyles; 

^ Are  better  at  seeing  the  “big  pic- 
ture” of  criminal  justice 

Even  if,  as  one  recent  study  sug- 
gested, it  is  difficult  to  determine  em- 
pirically the  effects  of  higher  education 
on  policing,  an  intuitive  view  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  hard  to  claim 
the  title  of  a "profession"  without  a 
corresponding  requirement  for  ad- 
vanced education.  Policing  took  a bold 
step  in  this  direction  in  the  1970’s 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Program  (LEEP),  which  propelled 
thousands  of  police  officers  into  the 
ranks  of  the  college  educated,  and  of- 
fered an  alluring  incentive  for  those 
considering  a career  in  policing.  Now, 
with  the  help  of  a little-noticed  provi- 
sionofthe  1990cnmebill.lawenforcc- 
ment  stands  poised  to  take  the  next  big 
step  on  a national  scale. 

Credit  for  this  new  leap  forward 
goes  to  Matthew  G.  Martinez,  a five- 
term  Congressman  from  Monterey  Park. 


LEN’s  1990  Man  of  the  Year, 
Rep.  Matthew  G.  Martinez 


Calif.,  whose  Police  Recruitment  and 
Education  Program  promises  to  revive 
the  best  that  LEEP  had  to  offer,  and 
more  Martinez’s  dedication  to  profes- 
sional policing,  which  dates  tothe  early 
70’s  and  his  days  on  the  Monterey  Park 
City  Council,  is  amply  evident  in  the 
PREP  legislation  The  program  holds 
the  pronuseof  giving  the  police  profes- 
sion a new  focus  on  higher  education,  at 
the  same  time  as  it  enhances  recruit- 
ment of  top-quality  applicants  and  keeps 
sight  of  law  enforcement  as  a career 
and,  indeed,  a calling  For  this  singular 
piece  of  work.  Congressman  Martinez 
cams  our  collective  thanks  and  praise, 
and  our  1990  Man-of-the-Year  award 
( For  more  on  Martin fZ.  the  PREP 
legislation,  and  higher  education  for 
police,  please  turn  to  Page  JO.) 


Look  homeward , angel: 


War  clouds  obscure  domestic  picture 


Continued  from  Page  1 

of  having  to  emphasize  activities  that  raise  funds  — often  to  the 
dismay  of  communities  that  desperately  wanted  more  foot  patrol 
Significantly,  in  cities  ranging  in  size  from  Jackson  City,  Mo., 
to  New  York  City,  tax  increases  were  proposed  that  were 
specifically  earmarked  for  crime-fighting  purposes,  and  law 
enforcement  officials  in  some  cases  found  themselves  in  the 
delicate  role  of  political  lobbyist  Deputy  sheriffs  in  Mohave 
County,  Ariz..  for  example,  went  door  to  door  to  rally  public 
support  for  a budget  override  that  would  permit  new  hiring  for 
the  department.  The  catch,  however,  is  that  when  taxpayers  are 
told  to  go  deeper  into  their  pockets  with  the  promise  of  increased 
public  safety,  they  will  expect  something  for  their  money  In 
areas  where  increased  taxes  are  set  aside  exclusively  for  law 
enforcement  agencies,  police  administrators  would  do  well  to 
give  some  thought  to  how  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  their 
money  has  been  well  spent.  The  expanding  use  of  public  safety- 
specific  taxes  will  no  doubt  require  an  accounting  in  years  ahead. 

Whither  Community-Oriented  Policing? 

Citizens  paying  more  for  increased  public  safety  are  as  likely 
as  not  to  expect  increased  police  presence  in  their  neighborhoods 
For  a growing  number  of  police  departments,  this  translates  into 
community-oriented  policing.  For  as  popular  as  COP  is, 
however,  it  also  has  a small  but  vocal  cadre  of  critics  and 
skeptics.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  although  it  is  a laudable 
philsosophy.  it  is  difficult  to  implement  in  definable  and 
measurable  practices,  especially  on  a large  scale  Others  feel  that 
there  are  definitional  problems.  Who  is  the  community  and  who 
represents  it?  In  New  York,  where  community-oriented  policing 
is  now  the  official  guiding  principle,  the  city's  layered  and 
diverse  neighborhoods  almost  defy  community  definition.  There 
is  also  a growing  professional  concern  that  community  leaders 
could  be  misled  into  believing  that  they  alone  will  determine  the 
agenda  for  the  police  More  importantly  to  some,  the  public  is 
being  led  to  believe  that  crime  will  go  down  as  a result  of 
community-oriented  policing  programs.  Another,  more  tangible 
criticism  is  that  the  approach  is  expensive,  and  at  a time  of 
recession  such  talk  invites  intensified  scrutiny  — and  certainly 
community-oriented  policing  is  too  new.  in  relative  terms,  to 
have  demonstrated  that  it  can  bring  about  meaningful  reductions 
in  violent  crime. 

Within  the  context  of  community-oriented  policing , and  in 
light  of  increased  budget  scrutiny,  officer  productivity  measures 
will  become  ever  more  critical  In  the  near  future.  Traditionally, 
police  departments  have  been  centralized  organizations  with 
strict  pyramidal  structures.  Employee  advancement  has  been  a 
vertical  ladder  climbed  by  a combination  of  testing,  number  of 
arrests  and  personal  contacts.  Eventually  the  ladder  leads  to  a 


desk.  Just  how  the  field  adapts  to  accommodate  a community- 
oriented  approach,  with  its  need  for  decentralization,  without 
changing  its  productivity  measures  will  be  an  important  chal- 
lenge. As  importantly,  how  can  patrol  work  be  made  more 
desirable  for  the  officer,  many  of  whom  aspire  to  a desk 
assignment  within  their  first  weeks  on  the  job?  As  one  researcher 
put  it  “We  need  to  set  up  a system  for  police  departments 
whereby  officers  can  grow  in  income,  status  and  perhaps  even 
authority  while  they  are  actually  doing  police  work.” 

Pressing  Their  Suits 

But  measuring  productivity  isn't  the  only  personnel  issue  of 
topical  concern  to  the  profession.  Affirmative  action  practices,  in 
some  departments  now  20  years  old,  continued  to  be  challenged 
by  all  sides.  A decade  ago.  most  of  the  lawsuits  were  brought  by 
minority  officers;  now  white  officers  are  claiming  reverse 
discrimination  in  promotional  matters.  There  is  probably  no  more 
highly  competitive  aspect  of  the  job  than  promotional  testing, 
where  police  careers  can  be  made  or  broken  on  the  basis  of  one 
point.  For  many  departments,  the  method  used  to  achieve 
departmental  affirmative-action  goals  is  to  put  less  emphasis  on 
strict  numerical  scores  and,  in  effect,  create  two  separate  lists.  To 
many  officers,  these  departmental  “goals"  are  nothing  more  than 
semantically  disguised  “quotas,"  and  a trail  of  court  cases  attests 
to  their  discontent  In  Dallas,  for  the  fourth  time  since  1988. 
white  lieutenants  filed  a suit  claiming  that  they  were  passed  over 
for  promotion  in  favor  of  black  and  Hispanic  candidates  who 
were  lower  on  the  list.  White  sergeants  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
filed  a $7.5-milIion  lawsuit  for  discriminination  in  promotions.  In 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  FOP  brought  a reverse-discrimination  case  on 
behalf  of  two  white  officers  who  were  denied  promotion  to 
sergeant.  In  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  the  Chief  made  a videotaped  roll-call 
message  for  his  officers  to  reassure  them  that  promotions  were 
not  rigged  in  favor  of  minorities. 

Tactics  and  Sanctions 

On  the  front  lines,  police  continue  to  use  high-pressure  tactics 
and  a variety  of  problem-oriented  techniques  to  control  crime 
while  responding  to  the  never-ending  calls  for  service.  The  year 
saw  increased  attention  placed  on  the  nation's  highways  and 
housing  projects.  Numerous  jurisdictions  increased  DWI 
penalties  and  enforcement  efforts.  Thirteen  states  are  testing  a 
new  device  to  measure  alcohol  levels.  Video  cameras  are 
becoming  popular  additions  to  patrol  cars  (in  some  cases 
provided  to  economically  strapped  departments  by  insurance 
companies).  In  jurisdiction  after  jurisdiction,  drivers  licenses  are 
being  seized  or  revoked  for  those  who  refuse  to  take  or  who  fail  a 
breath-alcohol  test.  The  cars  of  repeat  offenders  are  being 
confiscated  or  emblazoned  with  special  license  plates.  And  the 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  gave  its  official  blessing  to  sobriety 
checkpoints,  a practice  that  had  become  popular  in  the  late 
1980’s 

In  the  area  of  criminal  sanctions,  1990  saw  a resurgence  in  the 
age-old  practices  of  public  humilation,  ostracism  and  banish- 
ment. The  names  and  offenses  of  wrongdoers  in  some  localities 
are  now  published  in  newspapers  — often  becoming  popular 
reading  material.  In  Miami  Beach,  employers  may  be  notified  of 
an  employee’s  arrest  on  drug  charges.  Landlords  and  tenant 
groups  in  some  areas  have  been  granted  access  to  criminal 
records  in  an  effort  to  reduce  crime  in  housing  projects  by 
keeping  out  undesirables.  Pilot  programs  have  begun  to  deny 
Federal  benefits  to  drug  offenders.  Proponents  of  such  practices 
hope  they  will  provide  punishment  without  consuming  valuable 
jail  space  For  civil  libertarians,  it  is  a nightmare. 

And  what  of  1991?  At  least  in  part,  the  forecast  would  seem 
to  be  bad  news,  good  news  and  then  more  bad  news.  The  bad 
news.  Unemployment  may  grow  to  7 percent,  bringing  with  it  a 
host  of  social  ills  that  affect  police  work.  The  good  news: 
Increasing  unemployment,  coupled  with  the  new  Police  Recruit- 
ment and  Education  Program,  will  enable  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  be  more  competitive  and  selective  when  recruiting. 
[See  story.  Page  1.)  The  second  dose  of  bad  news:  Most  localities 
will  not  have  the  money  in  their  budgets  to  hire. 

Policing  a Changing  Landscape 

The  landscape  that  police  face  will  change.  For  starters,  the 
median  age  of  the  population  continues  to  rise.  The  continuing 
population  shift  away  from  the  country's  older  cities,  particularly 
in  the  Northeast,  to  the  Sun  Belt  and  to  suburbs  in  general,  will 
have  many  departments  recalculating  their  officer/population 
ratios  Immigration  patterns  will  change  from  Asian  and  Latin 
American  countries  to  European  countries.  And,  in  light  of 
reports  that  the  income  gap  is  growing,  with  the  total  income  of 
the  top  1 percent  of  the  population  equaling  that  of  the  bottom  40 
percent,  it  appears  law  enforcement  will  find  itself  policing  a 
poorer  population  as  well. 

From  January  until  August  of  last  year,  the  public's  attention 
was  directed  toward  crime  and  the  economy  — and  thence  will  it 
return  when  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  over.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  onset  of  trouble  in  the  Middle  East  turned  around 
the  sense  of  gloom  that  pervaded  the  public's  mood  for  much  of 
last  year,  by  focusing  attention  away  from  weighty  social  and 
economic  ills  at  home.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  zeal  and 
sense  of  purpose  accompanying  U.S.  actions  in  the  Gulf  will 
ultimately  be  translatable  to  domestic  issues,  and  whether 
America  will  discover  a way  to  police  itself  with  the  kind  of 
success  that  characterizes  recent  efforts  at  playing  "global 
policeman." 


The  year  in  focus: 


over  black  & white  issues 


r 


Seeing  red 

What  kind  of  year  was  1990  with  respect  to  racial  issues? 
The  year  should  properly  be  remembered  for  the  passage  of 
I histone  Federal  hate-crimes  legislation,  and  for  what  some  see 
as  an  overdue  effort  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
end  discrimination  in  its  ranks.  There  were  also  signs  of  police 
trying  to  end  racial  divisiveness  and  address  the  concerns  ot 
1 their  minonty  officers  and  constituents. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  remained  more  than  a few  pockets 
of  simmenng  tensions  — and  occasionally  violence  — 
between  minorities  and  some  police  agencies,  and  observers 
i on  both  sides  of  the  racial  divide  say  there  is  a long  way  to  go 
before  grievances  are  mended.  Inside  police  agencies,  charges 
of  racism  continued  to  abound  in  1990.  and  an  increasing 
number  ot  white  officers  began  to  criticize  what  they  believe 
are  unfair  hiring  and  promotion  procedures  that  give  minorities 
! the  edge  over  whites. 

A distasteful  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  FBI  came  to  a 
close  in  August  in  an  out-of-court  settlement  reached  by  the 
bureau  Special  Agent  Donald  Rochon  had  charged  that  he  and 
his  family  were  the  targets  of  death  threats  by  white  agents 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  Chicago  office  during  the  mid- 
1980’s.  and  that  white  supervisors  who  had  evidence  of  the 
threats  tried  to  cover  them  up.  Under  terms  of  the  settlement, 
Rochon  received  an  award  of  $1  million  to  be  paid  out  during 
his  lifetime,  and  the  FBI  and  Rochon  "mutually"  agreed  that 
he  leave  the  bureau.  The  agreement  came  just  over  a year  after 
a Federal  judge  in  Texas  mled  that  the  bureau  had  engaged  in 
systematic  discrimination  against  its  Hispanic  agents  by 
denying  them  promotional  opportunities. 

In  the  settlement  with  Rochon,  the  FBI  did  not  concede  any 


wrongdoing,  but  FBI  Director  William  S.  Sessions  took  action  on 
Aug.  2 1 that  may  prevent  a reoccurrence  of  similar  harassment  of 
its  minority  agents.  On  Aug.  21,  Sessions  appointed  Paul  R. 
Philip,  the  FBI's  highest-ranking  black  field  agent,  to  head  an 
investigation  into  Rochons  claims.  Philip,  who  most  recently 
headed  the  FBI's  San  Juan  office,  was  to  focus  on  whether 
disciplinary  action  should  be  taken  against  any  ot  the  agents 
named  by  Rochon  in  the  alleged  harassment  or  those  involved  in 
the  cover-up.  Only  one  white  agent  named  by  Rochon  has  ever 
been  disciplined.  Philip's  findings  are  due  in  April. 

The  FBI  discrimination  suit  underscored  continuing  concerns 
— voiced  by  both  black  and  white  personnel  — about  the 
employment  practices  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  January, 
black  and  Hispanic  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  D C.,  met  with  Police  Chief  Isaac  Fulwood 
to  discuss  alleged  racism  in  the  agency.  Black  police  union 
leaders  charged  that  whites  in  the  department  were  promoted 
more  quickly  than  blacks,  and  a Hispanic  police  detective 
maintained  that  favontism  was  the  reason  minorities  lagged 
behind  whites  in  the  department.  Police  Chief  William 
McCutcheon  of  St  Paul.  Minn.,  was  so  bothered  by  white 
officers  charges  that  police  exams  were  rigged  in  favor  of 
minorities  that  he  made  a videotape  in  which  he  refuted  the 
allegations  item-by-item.  The  white  officers  had  made  the 
charges  after  results  of  a sergeants'  test  given  in  January  showed 
high  scores  for  several  blacks  and  Hisparucs  who  took  the  test.  In 
Denver,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  indicated  it  was  not 
planning  to  re-offer  a tutoring  session  tailored  to  minonty  police 
applicants  that  was  part  of  a six-month  affirmative  action  effort 
by  the  city.  The  tutonng  sessions  were  cnticized  by  white 


officers  after  all  96  black  applicants  who  passed  were  accepted  j 
for  further  testing,  while  only  89  of  636  whites  were  accepted,  \ 
and  15  of  160  Hisparucs  were  accepted.  Through  it  all. 
lawsuits  had  their  days  in  court,  as  white  police  officers 
continued  to  file  reverse-discrimination  actions  alleging  that 
they  lost  out  on  promotions  in  favor  of  minority  candidates. 

For  the  fourth  time  since  1988,  white  Dallas  police  officers 
filed  suit  against  city  officials  claiming  reverse  disenmination 
in  the  promotional  practices  of  the  Police  Department.  In 
March.  24  while  Dallas  police  lieutenants  charged  that  they 
were  passed  over  for  promotion  to  captain  in  favor  of  the 
lughest-ranking  black  and  Hispanic  candidates  Mayor  Richard 
Daley  of  Chicago,  for  one.  seemed  to  have  had  enough,  and 
appointed  a seven-member  panel  of  nationally  known  police  | 
leaders  and  government  experts  to  find  a "fresh  approach"  to 
employment  and  promotional  policies.  The  appointment  of  the  I 
panel,  announced  in  July,  came  just  three  days  after  the  latest 
round  of  police  promotions  drew  fire  from  police  officers  who 
claimed  they  were  passed  over  and  that  promotions  were  based 
on  "clout."  The  examinations,  which  in  recent  years  have  been 
criticized  by  blacks,  whites,  Hisparucs  and  women,  were  put 
into  use  after  Federal  courts  mled  that  the  Police  Department 
had  engaged  in  racial  and  gender  bias  in  its  hiring  and 
promotion  policies. 

Other  jurisdictions  made  efforts  to  hire  personnel  that 
reflected  the  racial  makeup  of  then-  constituency  The  Fresno. 
Calif.,  City  Council  directed  the  Police  Department  to  hire 
Southeast  Asian  officers  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  city’s 
27,000  Southeast  Asian  refugees.  The  department,  which  had 
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Law  enforcement 
around  the  nation, 

1990 


A state-by-state  roundup  of  events  that  shaped  1990 


ALABAMA 

March:  Birmingham  police  make 
the  largest  seizure  of  cocaine  in  the 
department's  history  - 40  pounds.  Sgt. 
Michelle  Wesson  says  she  hopes  the 
seizure  makes  the  public  realize  the 
scope  of  the  city's  cocaine  problem 

May:  Gov.  Guy  Hunt  signs  an 
omnibus  juvenile  justice  bill  that  im- 
poses mandatory  sentences  for  some 
juvenile  delinquents  and  authorizes 
judges  to  send  parents  to  alcohol  and 
drug  treatment  programs. 

June:  Huntsville  police  announce 
they  have  entered  the  names  and  de- 
scriptions of  187  suspected  gang 
members  into  computer  banks  to  help 
them  combat  drug  dealing  and  other 
crimes. 

October:  State  Senator  Jim  Smith 
places  an  ad  in  a Colombian  newspaper 
warning  drug  dealers  to  stay  out  of 
Alabama. 

November:  Rules  issued  by  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Safety  prohibit 
heavily  tinted  vehicle  windows  to  pro- 
tect police  when  approaching  stopped 
vehicles. 

December:  Birmingham  Police 
Chief  Arthur  V.  Deutcsh  and  three  other 
police  officials  are  indicted  for  alleg- 
edly tampering  with  arrest  records  stem- 
ming from  the  July  arrest  of  Mayor 
Richard  Arrington's  daughter 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Harold 
L.  Johnson  Jr.,  a former  police  chief  of 
Ecorse,  Mich.,  and  a 25-year  veteran  of 
the  Detroit  Police  Department,  is  named 
chief  of  the  Mobile  Police  Department 
and  becomes  the  first  black  to  lead  a 
major  Alabama  police  agency.  Char- 
leston. S.C.,  Police  Chief  Reuben 
Greenberg  comes  to  Mobile  to  begin  a 
temporary  stint  as  the  city's  public  safety 
director.  . . . Davis  County  Sheriff  Capt. 
Billy  Davis  retires  in  April  after  a 25- 
year  career.  , . Eufala  Police  Capt.  Ted 
Dotson  and  Barbour  County  Sheriffs 
Deputy  Walter  Sutton  are  killed  Aug 
1 in  the  crash  of  a plane  on  a marijuana- 
search  mission.  . . Ex-state  trooper 
Craig  Scott  is  acquitted  July  25  of  a 
charge  that  he  raped  a female  motorist 
after  stopping  her  for  speeding  in  De- 
cember 1989.  . Birmingham  police 
Sgt.  Betty  Jensen,  the  city’s  first  female 
officer,  retires  Dec  17  after  a 20-year 
career. 


ALASKA 

June:  In  an  effort  to  cuib  alcohol - 
related  crime,  the  Fairbanks  City  Coun- 
cil limits  operating  hours  for  bars  and 
liquors  stores  in  the  downtown  area. 

July : A Healy  citizen  protesting  the 
proposed  recn mi nal izati on  of  marijuana 
drops  marijuana  seeds  over  a local 
campground.  Police  say  they’ll  arrest 
Ti  m McCrary  i f any  of  the  seeds  sprout . 
McCrory  says  if  they  do  he’ll  sue  his 
supplier,  since  the  seeds  are  supposed 
to  be  sterile.  The  recriminalization 
measure  is  later  approved  in  a statewide 
referendum  in  November 

November:  Anchorage  purchasing 
policies  come  under  fire  when  munici- 
pal auditors  discover  the  city  bought  45 
police  cruisers  in  1987  and  1988  and 
put  them  in  storage  for  15  months  dur- 
ing budget  cutbacks. 


ARIZONA 

February ( Police  agencies  in  12 
cities  across  the  state  join  the  Arizona 
Automobile  Association  to  launch 
Operation  CAT  (Combat  Auto  Theft). 
Participants  display  a sticker  that  al- 
lows police  to  stop  and  search  the  ve- 
hicles between  1 AM.  and  5 A.M.  The 


program  aims  to  deter  car  thieves  and 
aid  recovery  of  stolen  vehicles.  Police 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  also  are  taking  part  in 
the  CAT  program. 

April:  Pima  County  Deputy  Sheriff 
Mark  Penner  is  charged  with  second- 
degree  murder  for  shooting  an  unarmed 
man  while  making  an  arrest.  The  man, 
Tyrone  Childs,  was  a member  of  the 
Tohonoh  O’odham  tribe,  which  seeks  a 
Federal  investigation  into  the  shooting 
Penner  was  dismissed  after  the  inci- 
dent. 

May:  Mohave  County  Sheriff  Joe 
Cook  wins  a victory  when  voters  ap- 
prove an  $11 -million  property  tax 
measure,  allowing  his  department  to 
hire  additional  deputies  and  buy  new 
equipment.  Cook  and  his  deputies  had 
campaigned  vigorously  for  the  meas- 
ure. 

July:  Peoria  city  officials  decide  to 
continue  using  a photo-radar  system  to 
catch  speeders  despite  criticism  that  it 
violates  individual  rights  Some  of  the 
fines  generated  by  the  system  could  be 
used  to  fund  the  Drug  Abuse  Resis- 
tance Education  program  in  elemen- 
tary schools. 

October:  Police  in  Tempe,  Mesa, 
Chandler  and  Scottsdale  begin  enforc- 
ing a law  allowing  confiscation  of  cars 
belonging  to  drivers  charged  with  a 


third  drunken-driving  offense. 

November  Phoenix  police  say  a 
$5.9  million  automated  fingerprint 
ident  i fication  system  wi  1 1 be  i n pi  ace  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Scotts 
dale  P.D.  crime  lab  manager  Cecil  Kirk 
is  named  1990  Nikon  Industrial  Pho- 
tographer of  the  Year  by  the  Nikon 
Photo  Group  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Professional  Photographers  of 
America. 

ARKANSAS 

April:  The  value  of  drugs  seized  by 
State  Police  becomes  a political  issue 
when  a television  ad  for  Gov.  Bill  Clin- 
ton says  police  seized  $1  billion  in 
1988  The  Arkansas  Gazette  reports 
that  figure  is  off  by  $287.1  million, 
prompting  Police  Director  Col.  Tommy 
Goodwin  to  have  the  value  re- 
checked. . A sting  operation  by  FBI 
agents  who  set  up  a phony  salvage 
operation  leads  to  nine  indictments  and 
the  recovery  of  $1.6  million  in  stolen 
goods. 

July:  The  state  Attorney  General 
considers  changes  that  would  allow 
victims  of  domestic  violence  and  child 
abuse  to  get  aid  through  the  state  Vic- 
tims Reparation  Board. 


September.  Ashley  County  Sheriff 
James  Robinson  is  sentenced  to  46 
months  in  prison  for  abusing  prisoners. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  John 
Edward  Swindler,  is  electrocuted  in 
June  for  the  1976  murder  of  Fort  Sm  * . 
police  officer  Randy  Basnett  - the  first 
inmate  to  be  executed  in  the  state  since 
1964  Ex-State  Police  CpI  . Charles 
Miller  pleads  no  contest  in  August  to 
four  counts  of  first-degree  sexual  abuse 
in  attacks  on  four  girls  from  1987  to 
1989.  He  will  serve  six  months  of  a 40- 
year  sentence.  Ex-state  trooper 
Jackie  McMullen  is  convicted  in  Oc- 
tober of  marijuana  possession  and  ac- 
cepting a bribe  Warren  ftilice  Chief 

William  Gannaway  is  suspended  with 
pay  as  State  Police  probe  his  fetal  shoot- 
ing of  a black  man. 

CALIFORNIA 

February:  San  Francisco  Police 
Chief  Frank  Jordan  puts  new  controls 
on  the  department's  intelligence  unit 
after  two  public  hearings  denounce  the 
unit  for  keeping  files  on  political  activ- 
ists. 

March:  San  Diego  police  and  hos- 
pital officials  grapple  with  (he  problem 
of  who  should  pay  for  tnr.jiing  injured 
suspects.  Emergency  roon  workers  say 
police  sometimes  “unan  i"  suspects 
who  require  medical  trea  nent  to  save 
the  department  from  pa;,  t ng  for  their 
care.  Cmdr.  Jeny  Sanders  said  only 
misdemeanor  suspects  with  previous 
injuries  are  “unarrested 

April:  Nearly  2.000  people  gather 
in  San  Francisco  to  examine  the  effect 
of  crack  on  black  families  and  neigh- 
borhoods. The  conferee  focused  on 
several  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams as  models  for  success. . . . The 
Los  Angeles  Police  Commission  al- 
lows city  police  officers  to  use  hollow- 
point  ammunition.  Police  Chief  Daryl 
F.  Gates's  suggestion  that  police  use 
the  ammunition  was  met  with  public 
protest  in  1988,  but  protest  abated  after 
trial  use  showed  it  reduced  the  likeli- 
hood that  bullets  would  pass  through 
the  intended  target. 

May:  The  Newton  section  of  Los 
Angeles  sees  a dramatic  drop  in  gang- 
related  crimes  after  poll.  • begin  Op- 
eration Cul-de-Sac.  Undo  the  program, 
officers  use  concrete  burners  to  turn 
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"Expecting  a ban  on  assault  rifles  to  bring 
down  the  homicide  rate  is  a bit  like  banning 
high-powered  sports  cars  from  highways  as 
a way  to  bring  down  the  highway  fatality  rate. " 

— Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson, 
University  of  California-Los  Angeles 


CALIFORNIA 


streets  known  for  drug  trafficking  into 
pocket  parks  and  step  up  patrol  in  those 
areas. 

June:  The  Fresno  City  Council 
orders  the  police  department  to  hire 
Southeast  Asian  officers  within  six 
months 

August:  A two-year  study  examin- 
ing the  impact  of  a landmark  1979 
affirmative  action  ruling  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Depanmen  I finds  very 
little  difference  in  the  job  performance 
and  attitudes  of  officers  regardless  of 
gender  or  ethnic  background. 

September  More  than  70  plaintiffs 
file  suit  charging  that  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriffs  deputies  terrorized 
residents  of  a predominantly  black  and 
Latino  neighborhood.  The  sheriffs 
department  denies  the  charges,  saying 
they  were  instigated  by  gang  mem- 
bers Oakland  Police  Chief  George 
Hart  decides  to  reopen  203  rape  cases 
that  were  dropped  without  investiga- 
tion because  the  victims  were  drug  users 
or  prostitutes.  The  decision  follows  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  on  the  department's  handling 
of  such  cases. 

October:  California  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  worry  about  the  impact 
of  an  amendment  to  the  1991  state 
budget  that  allows  counties  to  charge 
police  departments  for  each  prisoner 
they  book  i nto  their  correctional  facili- 
ties . San  Francisco  Police  Chief 
Frank  Jordan  abruptly  resigns  his  posi- 
tion. prompting  speculation  that  he  plans 
to  run  for  mayor. 

November:  Capt.  James  Roadie  is 
elected  San  Diego  County  sheriff,  de- 
feating Assistant  Sheriff  Jack  Drown. 
The  contest  takes  place  amidst  revela- 
tions that  outgoing  sheriff  John  Duffy 
deposited  more  than  $300,000  in  seized 
drug  assets  in  a separate  account  rather 
than  the  county  treasury  in  violation  of 
a county  ordinance  A spokesman  for 
Duffy  said  the  funds  were  Federal 
monies,  not  subject  to  county  rules. 
Oakland  police  say  it  is  unlikely  that 
228  rape  cases  reopened  in  September 
will  be  prosecuted  because  the  alleged 
victims  cannot  be  found  cr  won’t  coop- 
erate. Three  female  Santa  Clara 
County  sheriff  s deputies  are  awarded 
more  than  $2.7  million  in  a Federal 
sexual  harassment  suit.  A Califor- 
nia Depart  mere  of  Justice  official  says 
that  changes  in  state  laws  on  the  disclo- 
sure of  information  about  mentally  ill 
persons  may  help  curtail  their  ability  to 
obtain  firearms,  and  prevent  further 
tragedies  like  the  Sept.  27  incident  in 
which  a deranged  Iranian  gunman  held 
33  hostages  in  a Berkeley  bar.  lulling 
one  of  them  before  he  himself  was  shot 


to  death  by  police. 

December:  Police  officers  in  Los 
Angeles  agree  to  participate  in  a ran- 
dom drug-testing  program  announced 
by  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  and  Police  Chief 
Daryl  Gates.  . . Few  owners  of  mili- 
tary-style. semiautomatic  weapons  are 
obeying  a new  state  law  that  requires 
the  registration  of  the  weapons  before  a 
Dec.  31  cut-off  date  Fewer  than  7 .OCX) 
of  the  estimated  300,000  weapons  have 
been  registered.  . . . Seven  former 
members  of  an  elite  Los  Angeles  County 
sheriffs  unit  are  convicted  Dec.  10  of 
stealing  money  totaling  $14  million 
from  drug  dealers  and  money  launder- 
ers,  in  a scandal  that  Sheriff  Sherman 
Block  calls  the  biggest  in  his  eight 
years  in  office. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Willis 
A.  Casey,  a 29-year  veteran  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department,  is  sworn 
in  as  the  city's  33rd  police  chief,  replac- 
ing. Frank  Jordan.  Five  men, 
including  Manuel  Ibarra-Herrara,  ex- 
head of  the  Mexican  Federal  Judicial 
Police  and  former  Mexican  Interpol 
chief  Miguel  Aldana-Iberra.  are  in- 
dicted in  January  in  Los  Angeles  on 
charges  of  participating  in  the  1985 
torture-slaying  of  DEA  agent  Enrique 
Camarena-Salazar  San  Bemadino 
police  officer  Robert  Shultis  is  killed 
Feb.  10 after  he  and  a suspect  are  struck 
by  a car  as  they  struggle  in  the  street. 

San  Diego  police  officers  Lloyd  Hoff 
Jr.  and  Richard  Schaaf  are  acquitted 
in  May  of  charges  that  they  kidnapped 
and  robbed  three  illegal  immigrants 
James  Riley,  an  agent  for  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice, is  arrested  in  Los  Angeles  in  May 
on  charges  of  raping,  kidnapping  and 
assaulting  four  women.  . San  Juan 
Bautista  Police  Chief  Lonny  Hurlbut 
is  found  guilty  in  July  of  conspiracy 
and  falsifying  evidence  in  a drug  case. 

COLORADO 

February:  A Federal  judge  in 
Denver  suppresses  evidence  seized  by 
an  Eagle  County  sheriff  s deputy  who 
used  a drug-courier  profile  as  the  basis 
for  deciding  whether  to  stop  and  search 
a vehicle.  U.S.  District  Judge  Jim  R. 
Carrigan  rules  that  profile  stops  cannot 
be  based  on  race,  ethnicity  or  state  of 
residence. 

May:  William  Kohnke  takes  over 
as  chief  in  Greenwood  Village,  10 
months  after  former  chief  Daryl  Gates 
was  forced  to  resign  when  officers 
accused  him  of  favoritism. 

October:  Denver  officials  explore 
a $2-million  agreement  that  would  give 


90  percent  of  police  at  least  a 3.8  per- 
cent raise  in  1991  Recent  hires  would 
receive  no  raise. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Veteran 
Golden  policeofficer  John  Lopez  Jr. is 
charged  in  February  with  sexually  as- 
saulting a 14-year-old  girl.  . . . Police 
say  that  El  Paso  County  Sheriffs  Lieut. 
Cecilia  Cepriane  Benefiel  may  have 
been  murdered  after  surprising  burglars 
in  her  home  on  the  weekend  of  Nov.  14- 
16.  Aurora  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Williams  is  elected  in  November  as 
president  of  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum  in  a special  vote  held  to 
replace  Mack  Vines,  who  was  forced 
to  resign  the  post  after  he  was  fired  as 
Dallas  Police  Chief. 

CONN. 

February:  Nicholas  Pastore  Is 
named  to  head  the  New  Haven  Police 
Department,  replacing  William  Far- 
rell New  Haven  police  launch  a di- 
rect-mail campaign  asking  citizens  to 
report  drug  dealing  and  other  criminal 
activities  in  their  neighborhoods.  Later 
in  the  year.  New  Haven  police  try  an- 
other unique  program  to  combat  crimes, 
when  they  begin  delivering  informa- 
tion on  drug  treatment  programs  to  sus- 
pected drug  users. 

April:  State  Police  Supt.  Bernard 
Sullivan  orders  troopers  to  stop  carry- 
ing AR-15  assault  rifles  until  rules  for 
their  use  can  be  devised. 

July:  Middletown  police  are  criti- 
cized for  their  roles  in  compiling  a 
blacklist  of  17  “undesirables''  suspected 
or  arrested  of  drug-related  crimes  in  a 
city  housing  project.  The  list  was  com- 
piled with  the  help  of  residents  and 
officials  of  the  projects  and  used  to 
make  four  arrests  The  police  union 
in  East  Hampton  suggests  that  the  de- 


partment's 12  officers  each  give  up. 
about  $ 1 ,000  in  uniform  allowances  to 
help  avoid  personnel  cuts  that  could 
result  from  budget  constraints. 

September:  Thomas  J.  Sweeney 
becomes  chief  of  the  Bridgeport  Police 
Department,  filling  a position  created 
after  the  retirement  of  Supt.  Joseph 
Walsh. 

November:  Rocky  Hill  town  lead- 
ers agree  to  pay  Police  Chief  Philip  H. 
Schnabel  $175,000  in  exchange  for  him 
dropping  a civil  rights  lawsuit  he  filed 
after  the  city  froze  his  salary  as  part  of 
an  attempt  to  fire  him.  Town  officials 
were  angry  with  Schnabel  for  public 
comments  accusing  the  town  and  many 
of  its  residents  of  racism. 

DELAWARE 

February:  A University  of  Dela- 
ware study  finds  that  sex  offenses,  which 
constitute  4 percent  of  the  state's  cnmi- 
nal  cases,  take  the  longest  to  work 
through  the  courts. 

May:  William  Jopp  is  named  to 
head  the  Capitol  Police,  which  guards 
state  property. 

July:  Five  bills  that  aim  to  rehabili- 
tate youthful  offenders  in  community 
settings  rather  than  send  them  to  prison 
are  signed  into  law. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  State 
trooper  Gerard  Dowd  is  killed  Sept 
12  in  a collision  between  his  cruiser  and 
a truck  while  responding  to  a domestic 
dispute  call. 


DISTRICT 

OF 

COLUMBIA 

January:  Police  Chief  Isaac 
Fulwood  Jr.  meets  with  black  and  His- 
panic officers  to  discuss  al  leged  racism 
in  the  department 

May:  Amove  by  Fulwood  to  cancel 
special  patrol  overtime  is  blasted  as  a 
political  maneuver  designed  to  gain 
support  for  Mayor  Marion  Barry’s  call 
for  higher  taxes  Fulwood  says  he  had 
to  cut  back  on  overtime  to  meet  his 
budget. 

June:  In  an  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  bilingual  officers  in  the 


department  in  the  face  of  an  increasing 
Hispanic  population.  District  police 
have  recruited  high  school  seniors  who 
speak  Spanish  into  a special  cadet  train- 
ing program.  Although  some  of  the 
cadets  are  not  U.S.  citizens,  they  must 
gain  citizenship  before  becoming  offi- 
cers. . District  legislators  consider  a 
bill  that  would  force  police  to  make 
arrests  in  domestic  violence  cases. 

October:  A study  shows  that  67 
percent  of  adults  arrested  in  the  District 
tested  positive  for  illegal  drug  use,  the 
lowest  level  since  1987. 

November  The  first  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  in  decades  says  that  the 
agency  could  cut  its  strength  by  over 
1,000  officers,  saving  the  financially 
strapped  city  millions  of  dollars,  and 
still  maintain  effective  crime-fighting 
capabilities.  The  study  by  the  Rivtin 
Commission  said  the  department  is 
staffed  far  beyond  what  current  work- 
load demands  require,  a contention  that 
is  denied  by  high-ranking  police  offi- 
cials. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Police 
Sgt  James  Whitaker  Jr.  pleads  guilty 
in  May  to  obstruction  of  justice  and 
false  swearing  in  a plea  bargain  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  agrees  to  drop 
165  other  charges  stemming  from  a 
scheme  to  steal  from  a police  fund 
intended  for  undercover  drug  buys.  . 
Sterling  Tucker  resigns  in  June  as  the 
city’s  drug  czar  to  launch  an  election 
campaign  as  the  district’s  non-voting 
delegate  in  Congress  Metropolitan 
police  officer  William  Johnson  is 
named  by  President  Bush  as  recipient 
of  his  “Daily  Point  of  Light”  award  for 
his  efforts  to  sway  high  school  students 
away  from  crime  Mayor  Marion 
Barry  is  sentenced  in  October  to  six 
months  in  jail  and  a $5,000  fine  for  his 
August  conviction  on  a misdemeanor 
cocainccharge.  . Robert  I-  Rulx-  a 
retired  assistant  chief  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  and  an  authority 
on  hostage  negotiations  and  terrorism, 
dies  Nov  15  of  cancer  at  age  62. 

FLORIDA 

January:  A Hispanic  Miami  police 
officer  is  sentenced  to  seven  years  for 
killing  two  unarmed  black  men  whose 
deaths  set  off  rioting  in  the  Overtown 
section  of  the  city.  William  Lozano 
appeals  the  convictions.  A Federal 
grand  jury  in  Miami  returns  a nine- 
count  indictment  against  three  Metro- 
Dade  police  officers  and  two  others. 
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On  The  Record,  1990: 


"Our  homicide  rate  is  going  through  the  roof : 

It  s just  raining  a hail  of  bullets  out  there  on 
the  streets 

— Philadelphia  District  Attorney 
Ronald  D.  Castile 

— J 


charging  them  with  racketeering  and 
narcotics  distribution. 

February:  Law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  central  Florida  decline  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Ku  Klux  KJan  in  gathering 
information  about  drug  activities.  The 
group  had  proposed  to  provide  tips  to 
the  police  under  a program  it  called 
"Krush  Krack  Kocaine”.  An  evalu- 
ation by  the  Metro-Dade  Police  De- 
partment of  a technique  called  cogni- 
tive interviewing  found  that  detectives 
who  were  trained  in  the  technique  elic- 
ited nearly  50  percent  more  informa- 
tion from  victims  and  witnesses. 

April:  Operation  Cat-corn,  an  under- 
cover FBI  program  aimed  at  South 
American  drug  traffickers,  is  closed 
down  because  of  a lack  of  funding  even 
though  it  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  a key 
associate  of  the  Medellin  drug  cartel 
and  68  others. 

June:  A gunman  sprays  dozens  of 
rounds  of  semiautomatic  rifle  fire  in  a 
Jacksonville  finance  company, killing 
eight  people  and  wounding  six  others 
before  shooting  himself  to  death. 

July:  Tampa  police  decide  to  revise 
hiring  practices  after  news  reports  that 
a third  of  the  recruits  hired  in  1989 
could  have  been  disqualified  for  prob- 
lems such  as  poor  driving  skills  or  illit- 
eracy. 

September:  Concerned  with  the 
public  perception  that  state  troopers 
use  a quota  system  to  gauge  productiv- 
ity, Florida  Highway  Patrol  Director 
Bobby  R.  Burkett  announces  that  he’ll 
set  up  a task  force  to  study  alternatives 
to  the  patrol’s  evaluation  process,  which 
includes  some  numerical  standards. 

October:  Florida  law  enforcement 
officials  say  a $1 -million  emergency 
assistance  grant  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  be  used  to  defray 
costs  in  the  investigation  of  the  murders 
of  five  college  students  in  the 
Gainesville  area.  The  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Law  Enforcement  says  it  has 
incurred  more  than  $500,000  in  costs 
relating  to  the  investigation. . A Fed- 
eral judge  m Tallahassee  rules  that  a 
computerized  data  base  in  which  the 
state  stores  the  names  and  alleged 
wrongdoings  of  thousands  of  suspected 
child  abusers  was  compiled  unconsti- 
tutionally, in  "clear  deprivation.  . .of 
liberty  interests"  without  due  process 
of  law. 

November:  Plans  to  build  two  fa- 
cilities for  drug-addicted  inmates  near 
Gainesville  are  announced.  Thecenters 
are  expected  to  cost  $4  million. 

December:  The  acquittals  of  six 
members  of  the  Miami  Police  Depart- 
ment’s elite  drug  squad  who  were 
charged  in  the  December  1 988  death  of 
a drug  dealer  sparks  a night  of  looting 
and  violence  in  a predominantly  Puerto 
Rican  section  of  Miami  where  the  inci- 
dent occurred.  . .A  Florida  judge  who 
ordered  persons  convicted  of  certain 
misdemeanors  to  buy  ads  in  a local 
newspaper  detailing  their  offenses  and 
showing  their  photographs  backs  off 
from  the  order  after  the  publisher  of  the 
Pensacola  News  Journal  refuses  to 
accept  the  advertising. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Gil  Ker- 
likowske,  the  former  police  chief  of 
Port  St.  Lucie,  is  sworn  in  as  chief  of  the 
Fort  Pierce  Police  Department  on  Jan. 
29.  . .Special  Agent  Supervisor  Mike 
Loffredo  of  the  Florida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement  is  elected  president 
of  the  Florida  state  chapter  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy  Associates.  . . . 
Belle  Glade  police  officer  Philip 
Braid  wood  i s arrested  in  September  by 
Broward  County  sheriffs  deputies  and 


charged  with  burglarizing  a Catholic 
church  in  Tamarac  . . Raymond  Leo 
Novitis,  a nine-year  veteran  of  the 
Hillsborough  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment, is  fired  in  November  after  alleg- 
edly making  1 7 bomb  threats  to  Tampa- 
area  pharmacies  to  feed  his  addiction  to 
painkillers. 

GEORGIA 

April:  Greene  County  Police  Chief 
Lawrence  Briscoe,  who  had  gained  a 
reputation  as  a maverick  drug  fighter,  is 
arrested  on  drug  charges . He  reportedly 
planned  to  use  the  proceeds  of  drug 
sales  to  finance  a campaign  for  sher- 
iff. . . The  Duluth  City  Council  ap- 
proves plans  to  set  up  a 10-member 
auxiliary  police  unit  in  an  effort  to  save 
money,  but  local  civil  rights  leaders  say 
they’re  concerned  the  unit  could  turn 
into  a “vigilante  force.” 

May:  In  the  wake  of  a dramatic 
increase  in  car  thefts,  Atlanta  police 
begin  setting  up  daily  road  blocks  in  an 
effort  to  catch  the  thieves. 

November:  Atlanta  Mayor  May- 
nard Jackson  signs  an  ordinance  im- 
posing a strict  curfew  requiring  all 
youths  under  age  1 7 to  be  off  the  streets 
by  1 1 P.M.  on  weekdays  and  by  mid- 
night on  weekends,  in  a move  aimed  at 
cutting  the  numbers  of  violent  crimes 
committed  by  and  against  youths. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Griffin 
police  officer  David  Leon  Bridges  is 
charged  in  January  with  selling  co- 
caine, bribery  and  making  death  threats 
after  a month-long  probe  by  the  Geor- 
gia Bureau  of  Investigation.  . . . Her- 
bert T.  Jenkins  Sr.,  who  headed  the 
Atlanta  Police  Department  from  1947 
to  1973,  dies  July  20  at  age  83,  of  an 
apparent  self-inflicted  gunshot 
wound.  Gilmer  County  Sheriff 
Larry  Henson  is  one  of  several  county 
officials  arrested  in  September  on 
charges  of  taking  payoffs  to  protect  a 
drug  lab.  Henson  resigned  from  office 
and  pleaded  guilty  in  December.  . . 
No-nonsense  Deputy  Chief  Eldrin  Bell 
is  named  as  Atlanta  Police  Chief  in 
September,  succeeding  Morris  Red- 
ding. 

HAWAII 

April:  The  five-day  Operation 
Sweep  1990  results  in  the  seizure  of 
5,357  marijuana  plants  but  no  arrests. 

September:  Honolulu  ranks  last  of 
the  nation’s  35  largest  cities  in  aggra- 
vated assaults  and  attempted  assaults  in 
1989.  It  averaged  1.2  assaults  or  at- 
tempts per  100,000  residents. 

October:  The  state  Legislature  con- 
siders a plan  that  would  provide  for  the 
confiscation  of  cars  driven  by  drunken 
drivers,  but  a lack  of  space  for  storing 
the  cars  complicates  the  proposal. 

November:  Officials  say  a top- 
secret  operation  using  aerial  surveil- 
lance techniques  and  special  weed 
sprayers  has  wiped  out  85  percent  of 
the  state’s  marijuana  crop  - 785,000 
plants  worth  an  estimated  $1.1  billion. 

IDAHO 

February:  More  than  75  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  linked  to  the 
state’s  Law  Enforcement  Telecommu- 
nications System,  giving  them  access 
to  criminal  justice  information  on  a 24- 
hour  basis. 

May:  Police  in  Coeur  d’Alene  be- 


gin issuing  warning  tickets  to  drivers 
playing  their  car  stereos  too  loudly.  A 
city  ordinance  limits  noise  levels  to  55 
decibels. 

September:  Idaho  State  Police  join 
a nationwide  move  toward  using  vide- 
otape equipment  to  record  drunken- 
driving  arrests.  The  Aetna  Life  & Casu- 
alty insurance  company  provides  the 
patrol  with  36  cameras,  part  of  a pro- 
gram under  which  it  has  donated  796 
cameras  to  32  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  an  effort  to  reduce  costs  related 
to  drunken  driving  accidents. 

November  Revelations  that  Idaho 
State  Police  troopers  routinely  engaged 
in  a pattern  of  selective  enforcement, 
and  were  ordered  not  to  issue  traffic 
citations  to  legislators,  state  adminis- 
trators and  other  police  officers,  prompts 
a shakeup  that  results  in  the  ousters  of 
the  state’s  two  highest-ranking  law 
enforcement  officials.  Gov.  Cecil 
Andrus  requests  and  receives  the  resig- 
nation of  state  Law  Enforcement  Di- 
rector Mack  Richardson,  and  asks  State 
Police  Supt.  Rich  Humpherys  to  leave 
his  post  earlier  than  his  previously 
announced  retirement  date.  Andrus 
appoints  Richard  Cade  to  replace 
Richardson,  and  State  Police  Capt. 
Ronald  Moore  to  succeed  Humpherys. 

ILLINOIS 

January:  The  East  St.  Louis  Police 
Department  is  convicted  of  reckless 
conduct  for  allowing  police  equipment 
to  deteriorate.  The  department  begins 
an  inspection  to  determine  how  to 
comply  with  the  court  order. 

February:  The  number  of  police 
officers  in  Chicago  reaches  its  lowest 
level  in  20  years  as  a result  of  a 1989 
hiring  freeze.  The  department  has 
1 1.756  officers,  about  1,300  fewer  than 
in  1970. 

March:  Chicago  Police  Supt.  Le- 
Roy  Martin  calls  for  the  Office  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  to  be  restructured. 
Martin  had  criticized  the  office  as  inef- 
fective, saying  its  investigators  were 


not  adequately  trained The  hous- 

ing authority  in  East  St.  Louis  kicks  off 
a major  effort  to  prevent  drug  dealing  in 
public  housing,  funded  by  a $4  million 
Federal  grant.  The  effort  includes  under- 
cover state  police  agents,  a security 
coordinator  and  a 24-hour  drug  hotline . 
Meanwhile,  in  Chicago,  more  than  100 
police  officers  and  supervisors  who 
make  up  the  new  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  Police  begin  patrols. 

May:  Chicago  Supt.  LeRoyMartin 
makes  bulletproof  vests  mandatory  for 
all  police  officers  in  the  wake  of  two 
shootings  that  left  two  officers  dead 
and  seriously  injured  a third.  He  also 
orders  officers  to  wear  safety  holsters 
and  cany  handcuffs.  Algonquin  Po- 
lice Chief  Russell  Laine  asks  Illinois 
State  Police  to  investigate  the  contro- 
versial death  of  a young  woman  in  the 
home  of  a top-ranked  police  official. 
Laine  says  he  wants  to  restore  the  pub- 
lic’s confidence  in  the  department, 
which  was  shaken  by  the  woman's 
apparent  suicide  with  the  official ’s  gun 
and  charges  of  misconduct  that  fol- 
lowed. 

July:  Chicago  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
appoints  a seven-member  panel  to  find 
a “fresh  approach’’  to  employment  and 
promotion  policies  after  the  latest  round 
of  promotions  draws  fire  from  offi- 
cers. . The  Chicago  Tribune  reports 
that  Chicago  police  have  spent  less  than 
half  of  a $5.5  million  fund  earmarked 
for  fighting  drugs. 

September:  Chicago  city  officials 
begin  three  days  of  hearings  on  ways  to 
address  the  city's  high  rates  of  homi- 
cide and  violent  crime.  As  of  Sept.  23, 
628  people  had  been  murdered  in  1990, 

1 1 1 more  than  during  the  same  period  a 
year  before. 

November:  The  Dixon  Springs 
Impact  Incarceration  facility,  the  state’s 
first  experimental  "boot  camp"  prison 
for  first-time,  non-violent  offenders,  is 
dedicated  by  Gov.  James  Thompson. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Selester 
Gilty,  a former  Oak  Park  police  officer 
who  lodged  charges  of  racism  against 
the  police  department  there  and  later 


was  dismissed  for  lying  about  his  aca- 
demic credentials,  is  named  to  head  the 
Ford  Heights  Police  Department.  . 
John  Leonard,  a former  Evanston 
police  officer  who  resigned  in  1986,  is 
arrested  in  June  and  charged  with  crimi- 
nal sexual  assault.  Officials  say  he  used 
his  old  police  badge  and  impersonated  a 
police  officer  to  lure  a 23-year-old 
woman  into  his  car,  where  she  was 
attacked  Charles  Gruber,  the 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  is  named  Police 
Chief  in  Elgin.  He  had  been  serving  as 
chief  of  Shreveport,  La.  Cook 
County  sheriff’s  deputy  John  Frezados 
is  arrested  Nov.  2 and  charged  with  ac- 
cepting a $4,000  bribe  from  a defen- 
dant in  exchange  for  agreeing  to  take 
care  of  pending  narcotics  cases. . 
Chicago  police  officer  Calvin  Polk  is 
stabbed  to  death  outside  a nightclub  in 
December,  and  police  charge  his  sister 
with  the  crime. 

INDIANA 

February:  In  its  first  meeting,  the 
Indianapolis  Gdzen’s  Police  Complaint 
Board  decides  to  prohibit  irembers  from 
talking  to  the  press  about  volatile  inves- 
tigations. 

April:  Thirteen  Evansville  police 
officers  sue  the  city  for  wages  they  say 
they  lost  because  a city  policy  prohib- 
ited them  from  working  as  security 
guards  in  bars.  An  appeals  court  over- 
turned the  policy  last  year. 

May:  James  "J J " Ivory  becomes 
the  first  black  police  chief  in  Elkhart, 
replacing  Tom  Cutler. 

October:  Internal  Revenue  Service 
officials  begin  reviewing  the  tax  rec- 
ords of  employees  of  several  police 
agencies  in  the  Indianapolis  area  in  an 
effort  to  identify  those  who  failed  to 
report  incomes  from  second  jobs.  An 
initial  survey  of  273  tax  returns  found 
that  half  the  police  personnel  who  held 
second  jobs  did  not  pay  taxes  on  that 
income. 

November:  Four  Jamaicans,  who 
officials  say  put  “voodoo  spells"  on 
two  Marion  County  sheriff  s deputies 
and  a prosecutor,  are  charged  with  27 
felony  drug  counts  involving  cocaine 
and  heroin. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Gov 
Evan  Bayh  names  Jodie  English  as 
Wayne  County  prosecutor  in  May, 
replacing  Gerald  Sureace  Jr.,  who 
quit  after  being  convicted  in  March  of 
taking  bribes  to  fix  cases. . George 
Swetkey  pleads  guilty  in  July  to  the 
January  murder  of  Lake  County  sher- 
iff s deputy  Gary  Rosser  and  his  wife, 
Teresa. 

IOWA 

January  : The  Dubuque  County 
Sheriff  s Department  reports  dial  alu- 
minum thieves  have  dismanded  three 
county  bridges  since  November,  steal- 


On  The  Record,  1990: 


", All  of  the  various  electronic 
tools  that  are  at  our  disposal 
are  finding  their  way  into  the 
patrol  car.  The  toughest  thing 
right  now  is  finding  room  for 
the  officer. " 

— Rick  Owens  of  the  Idaho  State 
Police,  on  the  acquisition  of 
dashboard-mounted  video  equipment 
for  recording  DWI  stops 
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The  year  in  focus: 


- Tools  of  the  trade:  troubling  questions 


Breakthroughs  in  science  and  high  technology  have  revolu- 
tionized law  enforcement  in  recent  years,  providing  the  profes- 
sion with  tools  it  increasingly  relies  upon  to  fight  crime  and 
respond  to  increased  demands  for  service.  While  in  1990  police 
agencies  continued  to  profit  from  advanced  technology  — as 
witness  compact  videotaping  gear,  drug  detection  and  tracking 
equipment,  and  automated  fingerprint  systems,  to  name  but  a few 
— the  year  past  was  also  one  in  which  fundamental  questions  of 
safety  were  raised  concerning  the  use  of  such  well-established 
tools  of  the  trade  as  body  armor,  chemical  deterrents  and  radar 


During  a contentious  two-day  workshop  on  body-armor  standards  in  early  June.  Dr.  Martin  Fackler  shows  a test  mannequin  that 
was  subjected  to  test  firings  re-creating  actual  assaults  on  police  officers  who  were  wearing  protective  vests.  Fackler  and  others 
took  issue  with  standards  and  testing  methods  devised  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 


radiation  and  electromagnetic  fields  emitted  by  traffic  radar  units. 
In  a two-part  series  that  appeared  in  LEN  in  November.  Gary 
Poynter,  a 10-year  veteran  of  the  Ohio  Highway  Patrol,  docu- 
mented the  chilling  link  between  use  of  traffic  radar  devices  and 
the  development  of  cancers  of  the  eye.  skin,  brain  and  lymph 
nodes  in  police  officers  who  had  used  them.  Poynter  also  noted 
an  apparent  indifference  to  the  dangers  on  the  part  of  radar 
manufacturers,  and  an  unwillingness  on  the  pan  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  issue  a consumer  warning  about  the  potential 
hazards  of  devices  that  emit  such  invisible  energy  fields. 

Meanwhile,  he  says,  law  enforcement  officers  are  dying,  and 
experts  are  blaming  radar  emissions  for  the  rare,  untreatable 
cancers  that  are  laying  waste  to  lawmen.  “[W]hen  we  took  the 
oath,  no  one  came  forward  and  asked  us  to  submit  our  bodies  to 
invisible  and  life-threatening  forces  produced  by  a traffic  radar 
units,"  Poynter  wrote.  And,  he  added,  while  police  officers  are 
well  trained  to  use  weapons,  handle  tactical  situations  and  settle 
domestic  dispjtes,  they  “were  never  given  enough  information 
about  radar  All  of  the  officers  who  have  been  exposed  to  traffic 
radar  for  the  last  30  years  were  members  of  a great  experiment 
— human  experimentation  without  informed  consent  Had  police 
officers  been  apprised  of  the  possible  hazards  of  traffic  radars,  it 
is  doubtful  many  would  have  volunteered  for  the  experiment." 

Police  patrol  proved  hazardous  on  yet  another  level  in  1990, 
as  the  apparent  failure  of  a door-mounted,  passive-restraint  seat- 
belt  system  led  to  the  death  of  a Brunswick,  Me.,  police  officer  in 
October,  and  sparked  nationwide  concern  in  law  enforcement. 
Officer  Jim  D.  Swint  died  of  massive  head  injuries  suffered  when 
he  was  partially  ejected  from  his  1990  Chevrolet  Caprice  patrol 
car  following  a crash  The  Maine  State  Police  determined  that 
Swint 's  death  probably  could  have  been  prevented  had  the  left 
front  door  of  his  patrol  car  remained  closed  after  the  vehicle 
slammed  sideways  into  a utility  pole.  Brunswick  Police  Chief 
Don  Girardin  maintained  that  the  seat-belt  system  was  defective 
since  the  door  popped  open  and  allowed  the  officer  to  be 
partially  ejected  from  the  vehicle. 

An  investigation  by  LEN  revealed  that  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  Center  for  Auto  Safety  had  documented  at  least  a dozen 
auto  fatalities  connected  to  the  seat-belt  system's  alleged  defects. 
The  center  also  lobbied  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration for  a safety  review  of  the  seat-belt  system  that  could 
lead  to  an  eventual  recall.  Not  willing  to  wait  for  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  General  Motors,  whose  officials  maintain 
that  the  seat  belts  were  safe,  several  law  enforcement  agencies 
announced  they  would  take  the  initiative  to  correct  the  alleged 
defects  in  the  system  by  installing  additional  lap  belts  and  other 
safeguards. 

Chemical  Reactions 

New  York  City  officers  got  the  surprise  of  their  lives,  and 
prompted  a nationwide  reexamination  of  a chemical  deterrent 
spray  used  to  subdue  emotionally  disturbed  persons,  when  they 
responded  to  a call  from  the  mother  of  an  agitated  14-year-old 
boy  last  summer  The  officers  sprayed  the  armed  youth  with  the 
chemical  deterrent  known  as  Cap- Stun  in  an  effort  to  subdue 


him.  When  the  substance  failed  to  stop  him,  the  officers  fired  a 
Taser  device  at  him,  and  the  spark  from  the  electric  device 
apparently  ignited  the  chemical,  severely  burning  the  boy. 

Gardner  “Chip"  Whitcomb,  president  of  Luckey  Police  Prod- 
ucts, which  manufactures  Cap-Stun,  promptly  charged  that  the 
incident  was  staged  by  New  York  police  officials  and  the  Def- 
Tech  Corp.,  a competing  firm  that  manufactures  Chemical  Mace, 
to  discredit  his  product,  and  that  three  members  of  the  NYPD. 
whose  identities  he  refused  to  divulge,  contacted  him  about  the 
alleged  setup.  Whitcomb  added  that  agencies  knew  Cap-Stun 
contained  isoprophy  alcohol,  a flammable  agent. 

New  York  police  officials  categorically  denied  Whitcomb’s 
claims  but  removed  Cap-Stun.  which  it  had  been  using  on  a trial 
basis,  from  its  arsenal  shortly  after  the  incident.  Following  a 
nationwide  technical  advisory  sent  through  a law  enforcement 
network  after  the  incident,  other  police  agencies  also  declined  to 
order  or  stopped  using  the  substance.  An  examination  by  LEN  of 
canisters  of  Cap-Stun  like  those  used  by  the  NYPD  showed  that 
the  containers  were  not  marked  as  to  the  product’s  flammability, 
and  Whitcomb  later  indicated  his  company  would  redesign  the 
label  to  include  a more  prominent  safety  warning. 

Cells  A-Poppin' 

While  an  increasing  number  of  criminal  courts  continue  to 
allow  evidence  based  on  the  analysis  of  a suspect’s  deoxyribon- 
nucleic  acid,  or  DNA,  which  is  unique  to  each  human,  some 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  such  analyses  began  to  be  heard  in 
the  criminal  justice  profession.  The  DNA  molecule,  which  is 
broken  down  by  enzymes  into  its  four  basic  building  blocks,  or 
nucleotides,  is  placed  in  a gel  and  exposed  to  an  electric  field, 
which  causes  the  nucleotides  to  line  up  in  bands  according  to 
their  electrical  charge  and  size.  The  result,  on  a photographic 
plate,  looks  like  a fuzzy  bar  code.  But  researchers  have  noted 
some  problems  with  the  technique,  pointing  to  difficulties  in 
precisely  measuring  the  distance  between  bands  in  order  to  make 
a positive  match  with  another  specimen.  Another  problem  occurs 
when  the  bands  shift  because  DNA  fragments  move  at  different 
rates  in  the  gel  at  different  times. 

In  order  to  dispel  uncertainties  about  a procedure  that  has 
been  trumpeted  as  the  greatest  forensic  advance  in  this  century, 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  is  studying 
the  process,  as  is  a committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  John  W.  Hicks,  assistant  FBI  director  in  charge  of  the 
agency’s  Laboratory  Division,  said  its  DNA  unit  had  analyzed 
genetic  evidence  in  over  500  rape  and  homicide  cases.  While  the 
DNA  evidence  gathered  at  crime  scenes  matched  the  primary 
suspect  in  43  percent  of  the  cases,  perhaps  more  significantly, 
suspects  whose  DNA  did  not  match  at  the  crime  scene  were 
cleared  in  23  percent  of  those  cases,  he  said.  So  the  tests  are 
useful  in  clearing  criminal  suspects  since  there  is  no  chance  that 
an  innocent  person’s  DNA  would  match  that  of  the  real  criminal. 

Despite  technological  setbacks  in  1990,  however,  law  en- 
forcement continued  to  benefit  from  innovations  specially 
adapted  to  its  needs.  For  a roundup  of  such  advances,  see  box. 
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Double  Standards 

In  the  spring,  a simmering  dispute  between  private  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government  over  rrbmimum  performance  stan- 
dards for  soft  body  armor  boiled  over  into  a full-blown  contro- 
versy that  threatened  to  divide  the  nation’s  law  enforcement 
leaders.  At  issue  were  standards  established  by  the  Personal 
Protective  Armor  Association  (PPAA),  a trade  organization,  and 
those  formulated  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice's  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  Program  (TAP). 

Supporters  of  Nil’s  standard  said  there  was  an  inherent 
conflict  of  interest  in  the  PPAA’s  own  standard,  in  that  it 
amounted  to  an  industry  regulating  itself.  They  also  pointed  out 
that  TAP.  which  employs  the  input  and  expertise  of  50  nationally 
recognized  criminal  justice  officials  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  setting  the  standards,  was  in  a better  position  to  formu- 
late such  quality  controls. 

Industry  officials  countered  by  maintaining  that  Nil’s  testing 
methods  were  flawed  and  would  result  in  manufacturers  having 
to  produce  bulkier,  more  cumbersome  vests  in  order  to  consis- 
tently meet  the  standard.  The  net  result,  they  said,  would  be  a 
loss  of  lives  as  police  officers  refused  to  wear  uncomfortable  pro- 
tective garments. 

Officials  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  agree  on  at  least  one 
issue:  that  the  impasse  over  body-armor  standards  has  clouded 
the  entire  purpose  of  the  vest  — to  save  lives  — and  may  set 
back  hard-fought  campaigns  to  get  police  officers  to  wear  them. 
The  vests  have  saved  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  lives  in  recent 
years. 

The  din  over  body-armor  standards  grew  so  loud  that  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Congress,  where  members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  introduced  bills  that  would  give  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  sole  authority  to  set  body  armor  standards.  The  bill 
directed  the  NU  to  develop  standards  in  consultation  with  a host 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  while  in  the  interim,  its  current  stan- 
dard would  be  maintained.  The  bill  also  called  for  levying  heavy 
fines  against  manufacturers  failing  to  comply  with  the  NU 
standard.  Congress  did  not  act  on  the  bill  before  its  winter  recess, 
leaving  the  issue  unresolved.  But  a spokesman  for  Representative 
Edward  Feighan  (D.-Ohio),  one  of  the  bill’s  sponsors,  said  the 
legislation  would  be  reintroduced  during  the  102d  Congress. 


Traffic  Hazards 

Questions  of  safety  are  also  being  directed  at  another  piece  of 
routinely  used  police  equipment,  as  agencies  consider  the  pos- 
sible dangers  posed  to  officers  by  exposure  to  the  microwave 


Traffic  radar:  a long-time  ally  of  police  may  in  fact  pose 
invisible,  long-term  dangers. 
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Technology  still 
serves  police  well 

Despite  setbacks,  technology  continues  to  be  the  staunch  ally  of  law 
enforcement  that  it  has  long  been,  as  evidenced  by  countless  examples 
around  the  nation  in  1990 

II  The  use  of  video  to  record  arrests  of  drunken  driving  suspects  was 
part  of  a widening  effort  to  reduce  a leading  cause  of  U.S.  traffic  deaths. 

The  Aetna  Life  & Casualty  insurance  company  continued  to  donate 
videotape  equipment  to  scores  of  law  enforcement  agencies  nationwide  in 
a program  aimed  at  bolstering  drunken-driving  conviction  rates.  The  “Eye 
on  DU1"  program  allows  officers  to  spend  less  time  in  court  because  de- 
fendants. confronted  with  graphic  evidence  of  their  offenses,  generally  opt 
to  plead  guilty.  The  camcorders  also  gave  officers  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  their  own  performance  in  the  field,  police  officials  said.  Thus  far, 
according  to  an  Aetna  official,  hundreds  of  cameras  have  been  donated  to 
agencies  in  23  states,  and  further  expansion  of  the  program  is  anticipated. 

Video  is  also  now  being  used  by  Chicago  police  to  cut  down  on  mass- 
transit  crime,  as  small  video  cameras  were  installed  in  several  buses  to 
record  those  boarding  and  provide  a panoramic  view  of  the  vehicle's 
interior.  Officials  say  the  pilot  program  may  eventually  be  expanded  to  all 
of  the  city’s  2,200  buses  and  trains. 

$ New  York  City  officials,  meanwhile,  are  continuing  to  expand  a 
video-arraignment  program  begun  in  1989  that  saves  the  city  millions  of 
dollars  in  police  overtime  and  allows  officers  to  return  to  their  regular 
duties  more  quickly.  Officials  announced  that  a $ 1.4-million  video  com- 
munications link  between  the  Kings  County  (Brooklyn)  District  Attor- 
ney’s office  and  several  Police  Department  precincts  and  Transit  Police 
districts  would  be  in  place  by  September  The  system  enables  assistant 
district  attorneys  to  facilitate  post-arrest  interviews  with  police  officers, 
crime  victims  and  witnesses,  allowing  prosecutors  to  obtain  timely  and 
accurate  information  needed  to  file  criminal  complaints. 

1 For  those  who  prefer  still  photography,  so-called  photo  radar  devices 
are  now  allowing  police  to  catch  speeders  and  other  traffic  violators.  The 
computer-linked  cameras  provide  police  with  a way  of  taking  clear  photos 
of  speeders’  cars  — including  the  license  plate  — and  them  send  the 
violators  citations  in  the  mail. 

1 Efforts  against  drunken  drivers  were  due  for  a boost  as  13  police 
departments  began  testing  a device  that  can  surreptitiously  measure  the 
alcohol  content  of  a driver's  breath.  The  hand-held  box,  manufactured  by 
Life-Loc  Inc.  of  Wheat  Ridge,  Colo.,  allows  police  to  assess  a driver’s 
sobriety  by  simply  pointing  it  at  the  person's  face  for  15  seconds.  Nation- 
wide Insurance  Co.  donated  about  1,000  of  the  devices  to  police  in  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Maryland,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 

Puerto  Rico,  and  Virginia,  in  yet  another  effort  by  the  insurance  industry 
to  curb  escalating  costs  associated  with  alcohol -related  accidents.  The 
device  was  said  to  pinpoint  the  alcohol  content  of  a driver's  breath  within 
5 percent,  and  was  designed  to  help  determine  which  drivers  stopped  at 
sobriety  checkpoints  should  be  given  standard  Breathalyzer  tests. 

$ A similar  device  to  detect  residual  amounts  of  drugs  was  unveiled  by 
the  San  Diego  Police  Department  in  April.  The  Sentor  machine,  manufac- 
tured by  Thermedics  Inc.,  samples  the  air  surrounding  a package  or  other 
enclosed  area  where  drug  mights  be  present.  It  contains  a mini-laboratory 
that  analyzes  drug  molecules  and  returns  a result  within  30  seconds,  and  is 
so  sensitive  it  can  detect  traces  of  drugs  long  after  a surface  has  been 
exposed  to  narcotics.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  be  less  sensitive,  allowing  it  to 
pick  up  the  presence  of  drugs  in  larger  quantities 

1 Faced  with  a criminal  element  that  is  armed  with  ever  more  menac- 
ing weapons,  several  police  agencies  sought  to  put  a little  more  balancoin 
the  firepower  scales  by  joining  the  ranks  of  agencies  switching  from 
revolvers  to  rapid-fire  semiautomatic  pistols.  The  Virginia  State  Police 
became  the  first  state  agency  in  the  nation  to  do  so,  with  the  Kansas  State 
Highway  Patrol  quickly  following  suit  Honolulu  police  officials  have 
approved  a five-year  plan  to  replace  officers'  .38-caliber  service  revolvers 
with  9mm.  semiautomatics,  as  did  the  Baltimore  Police  Department.  The 
growing  roster  of  big-city  departments  adopting  9mm  weapons  includes 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  D C.  New  York  City  transit  police  will  be  armed 
with  the  weapons  over  the  next  four  years  in  a move  approved  in 
December  over  objections  from  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins. 

$ Computers  helped  police  speed  through  paperwork,  identify  crime 
trends,  and  drastically  reduce  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  identify 
suspects.  In  February,  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  awarded  nearly 
$14  million  to  four  urban  police  departments,  which  will  use  the  funds  to 
develop  sophisticated  information  systems  to  track  drug  trafficking  trends 
on  computerized  maps.  Police  departments  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Pittsburgh;  and  Jersey  City,  NJ.;  are  participating  in  the  two- 
year  project. 

1 Automated  fingerprint  identification  systems  (AFIS),  already 
enjoying  broad  popularity,  went  on-line  in  a number  of  jurisdictions  in 
1990,  and  some  officials  said  the  results  to  date  from  AFIS  have  far  sur- 
passed initial  expectations  Dallas  police  said  its  system,  installed  in  1989, 
has  yielded  nearly  1,500  identifications  from  prints  found  at  crime  scenes, 
with  80  percent  of  those  identifications  leading  to  the  arrest  of  viable 
criminal  suspects  Oregon  State  Police  arrested  a suspect  in  a 1978  murder 
with  help  from  their  AFIS.  which  became  operational  in  March  and  stores 
prints  from  arrestees  in  eight  Western  states.  Other  agencies  that  began 
AFIS  operations  this  year  included  the  Phoenix  Police  ftepanment  and  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services. 
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ing  guard  rails  and  support  beams. 

March:  The  number  of  I o wans 
treated  for  cocaine  addiction  doubled 
between  1987  and  1989,  a new  report 
reveals. 

April:  The  Des  Moines  Police 
Department  uses  funds  donated  by  local 
businesses,  trade  associations  and  un- 
ions to  pay  for  extra  training  and  equip- 
ment Although  many  police  agencies 
refuse  such  donations  or  funnel  them 
through  foundations  to  avoid  a conflict 
of  interest,  Des  Moines  officials  say  the 
long-term  cooperation  between  police 
and  the  business  community  has  bene- 
fitted  the  police  without  compromising 
them. 

June:  Waterloo  police  add  a 
mounted  patrol,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  state. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Walter 
Garris  is  charged  with  homicide  by 
vehicle  in  connection  with  the  Oct.  14 
death  of  State  Mice  trooper  A1  Neiland . 
who  died  when  his  plane  crashed  as  he 
was  pursuing  a stolen  car  dnven  by 
Garris  that  had  been  used  to  commit  a 
robbery. 

KANSAS 

April:  Sheriffs  in  Kansas  say  they 
routinely  transport  illegal  aliens  out  of 
their  jurisdictions  and  release  them 
because  both  they  and  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  lack 
the  resources  to  prosecute  them 

May:  A robber  in  Hutchinson  comes 
up  wilh  a new  twist  — he  phones  a 
convenience-store  clerk  and  demands 
that  a bag  full  of  cash  be  placed  outside 
the  door  for  pickup  10  minutes  later. 

July:  A 15-member  Kansas  Bureau 
of  Investigations  strike  force  goes  to 
work  searching  for  crystal  metham- 
phetamine  drug  labs  in  rural  areas.  It  is 
funded  by  a $ 1 . 1 million  Federal  grant. 

October:  Police  officials  in  Wich- 
ita increase  traffic  ticket  quotas  for 
motorcycle  officers,  trying  to  reverse  a 
dip  in  traffic  enforcement  caused  by 
increased  calls  for  other  services.  The 
drop  in  traffic  tickets  could  have  endan- 
gered a three-year  $500,000  traffic 
safety  grant  from  the  state  Department 
of  Transportation.  . . A Federal  jury 
rules  that  the  Shawnee  Police  Depart- 
ment violated  labor  laws  by  requiring 
officers  to  perform  duties  while  on  meal 
breaks.  The  decision  could  mean  the- 
city  would  have  to  pay  officers  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  back  pay  and  dam- 
ages. City  officials  have  not  decided 
whether  to  appeal 


KENTUCKY 

February:  Covington  officials  say 
they’ll  bill  ABC-TV  for  the  time  spent 
investigating  actions  by  the  network’s 
“PrimeTime  Live"  crew.  Reporters 
working  on  a story  about  money  laun- 
deri  ng  made  large  cash  deposits  in  local 
banks  to  find  out  whether  their  actions 
would  be  investigated  They  were,  and 
the  city  wants  the  network  to  pay  for 
investigators'  time. 

August:  Louisville  Police  Chief 
Richard  Dotson  is  demoted  to  captain 
after  a three-day  public  hearing  into 
charges  that  he  physically  abused  two 
former  wives,  and  sexually  harassed 
three  female  employees  . A Jeffer- 
son County  Circuit  Court  jury  finds  the 
city  and  Louisville  police  officials  par- 
tially liable  for  the  actions  of  an  off- 
duty  police  officer  with  a history  of  al- 
coholism and  abusive  behavior  toward 
women  who  seriously  wounded  his 
girlfriend  with  his  department-issued 
firearm  in  a 1986  shooting. 

September  Federal  agents  arrest 
six  Kentucky  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, including  the  sheriffs  of  Wolfe, 
Lee,  Owsley  and  Breathitt  counties,  on 
extortion  and  drug  conspiracy 
charges.  . Sgt.  Robert  Palmer  of 
Elsmere  dies  of  wounds  suffered  in  a 
gun  battle  with  his  wife's  former  hus- 
band, who  burst  into  their  home  and 
killed  the  couple’s  two  children  Painter 
shot  and  killed  the  man.  a former  psy- 
chiatric patient,  but  died  from  his  inju- 
ries three  weeks  later 

November:  Louisville  Mayor  Jerry 
Abramson  selects  19-year  police  vet- 
eran Doug  Hamilton  as  the  city’s  new 
police  chief,  succeeding  ousted  former 
chief  Richard  Dotson. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Lancas 

ter  police  Sgt  Jerry  Vance,  who  was 
recently  reinstated  after  being  fired  for 
sexual  harassment,  is  fired  again  in 
September,  for  allegedly  physically  and 
verbally  assaulting  a prisoner  in 
July..  Richmond  policediscoverthe 
body  of  U.S.  Secret  Service  agent  Gary 
Berjjsen.  a uniformed  guard  at  the  White 
House,  who  apparently  died  of  a self- 
inflicted  gunshot  wound  on  Sept.  23. 

LOUISIANA 

July:  Baton  Rouge  news  media 
report  that  the  murder  rate  is  up  by  80 
percent  in  that  city  and  has  doubled  in 
Shreveport 

September:  The  Baton  Rouge  po- 
lice rescue  squad  is  disbanded  and  its 
duties  turned  over  to  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Alexan 
dna  police  chief  CpI  Glenn  Dowden 
resigns  Feb  23  following  his  arrest  on 
eight  counts  relating  to  the  thefts  of 


auto  parts  and  tires  from  the  city. . . A 
New  Orleans  grand  jury  acquits  police 
officer  Stephen  Larroque  in  Novem- 
ber of  charges  in  the  March  beating 
death  of  an  escaped  convict  who  had 
fatally  shot  another  man. 

MAINE 

March:  The  Maine  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  rules  that  felons  do  not  have 
the  right  to  own  guns,  despite  a 1987 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  that 
says  the  right  to  bear  arms  ' shall  never 
be  questioned." 

July:  Portland  Police  Chief  Michael 
Chitwood  downgrades  burglar  alarm 
calls  from  emergency  to  routine  status, 
saying  emergency  speeds  are  unsafe 

October:  The  death  of  Brunswick 
police  officer  Jim  D.  Swint  in  an  Octo- 
ber auto  accident  raises  concerns  among 
law  enforcement  officials  nationwide 
about  the  safety  of  door-mounted,  pas 
sive-restraint  seat-beft  systems  that  are 
standard  issue  in  General  Motors  mod- 
els that  arc  popular  with  police  agen- 
cies. State  Police  say  Swint  would  have 
survived  the  crash  had  the  left  front 
door  of  his  1990  Chevrolet  Caprice 
remained  closed  after  his  car  slammed 
sideways  into  a utility  pole  Swint  was 
partially  ejected  from  the  vehicle  when 
the  left  door  popped  open  and  the  door- 
mounted  seat  belt  failed  to  hold  him 
inside  the  vehicle. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  James 
DeNormandie.  the  Police  Chief  of  Nor- 
way. is  fired  Sept.  5 for  using  cocaine 
and  mismanaging  the  department 
Stale  Police  CpI  Roland  Fuss  Jr.  pleads 
not  guilty  in  October  to  sexual  miscon- 
duct charges  that  led  to  his  suspension. 

MARYLAND 

February:  More  than  200  Balti- 
more County  patrol  cars  are  equipped 
with  computers  to  give  officers  instant 
access  to  criminal  records  and  license 
information  The  computers  are  part  of 
a $3 1 -million  upgrade  of  the  depart- 
ment's communications  system. 

March:  The  Baltimore  and  Balti- 
more County  police  departments  an- 
nounce they  will  phase  out  service 
revolvers  and  replace  them  with  9mm. 
semiautomatic  pistols. 

April : The  state  lodge  of  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police  calls  for  the  imme- 
diate addition  of  300  troopers  to  the 
1 .800  in  the  state  police  force  after  the 
shooting  death  of  a state  police  corpo- 
ral. . Annapolis  PoliceChief  JohnC. 

Schmitt  resigns  amid  allegations  that 
he  mishandled  racial  issues  in  the  de- 
partment. 

October:  Baltimore  city  officials 
hope  the  U.S  Supreme  Court  will  hear 
a case  involving  the  police  department’s 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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On  The  Record,  1990: 

"It's  ludicrous  to  think  that  someone  who's 
out  committing  felonies  is  going  to  look  at  his 
wristwatch  and  say,  'Oops,  it's  11  o'clock,  I'd 
better  go  home.'  ” 

— Arthur  Spitzer,  legal  director  of  the  National  Capitol  Area 
chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  on  the  growing 
practice  of  imposing  curfews  to  control  youth  crime. 
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James  K.  Stewart 

Leading  the  parade  to  the  exit 


William  J.  Bennett 

Nine  years  are  enough 


Richard  Dotson 

Time  to  punch  out 


Names  & Faces:  the  people  who 


Mack  Vines 

Cut  down  in  Dallas 


helped  shap< 


Club  Fed 

As  with  any  year,  1990  held  its  share  of  personnel  changes  for 
the  nation’s  law  enforcement  community,  but  perhaps  at  no  level 
of  government  did  the  changes  seem  more  sweeping  than  at  the 
Federal  level.  The  year  began  with  the  departure  of  the  long-time 
head  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA),  and  ended 
with  the  surprise  resignation  of  President  Bush's  top  anti-drug 
policy-maker  In  between,  office-door  nameplates  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  began  changing  rapidly  as  Bush  appointees  began 
to  fill  the  directorships  of  the  numerous  agencies  that  comprise 
the  Office  of  Justice  Programs. 

In  February.  John  Lawn,  who  had  headed  the  DEA  since 
1985,  announced  his  retirement  from  Federal  service  to  become 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  Yankees  baseball  team.  Lawn, 
whose  tenure  was  marked  by  the  emergence  of  crack  cocaine  on 
the  U S.  drug  scene,  described  his  tenure  as  “frustrating  and 
challenging-  vet  rewarding.  He  said  the  fight  against  drugs  had 
been  difficult  for  the  DEA  because  of  a lack  of  funds  and  a 
relatively  small  number  of  agents  — only  3,000  to  cover  its  anti- 
drug operations  in  the  United  States  and  44  other  countries.  In 
May,  President  Bush  named  Robert  C.  Bonner,  a U.S.  District 
Judge  in  Los  Angeles,  to  succeed  Lawn.  Bonner's  selection  was 
greeted  with  almost  unanimous  praise  by  law  enforcement 
officials,  who  said  he  had  a proven  track  record  in  drug-fighting 
stemming  from  his  years  as  a U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Central 
District  of  California.  It  was  Bonner  who  obtained  the  convic- 
tions against  two  drug  traffickers  and  a Mexican  Federal  Police 
official  on  charges  of  participating  in  the  February  1985  torture- 
murder  of  DEA  agent  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar  — an 
achievement  that  heightened  his  approval  rating  among  DEA  of- 
ficials. Meanv  bile,  Robert  Stutmaa  who  headed  the  DEA's 
flagship  New  York  office  for  four  years,  called  it  quits  in 
February,  citr  e “burnout"  after  a 25-year  career  He  was 
replaced  by  Robert  A-  Bryden,  the  director  of  DEA’s  national 
training  academy  in  Quantico,  Va.,  who  called  his  new  assign- 
ment “the  job  everyone  aspires  to  and  fears  the  most." 

Leading  me  1990  parade  of  departing  officials  from  the 
Justice  Department's  Office  of  Justice  Programs  was  James  K. 
(Chips)  Stew  art,  who  stepped  down  in  July  after  eight  years  as 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice.  The  former  Oakland. 
Calif.,  police  officer  said  he  felt  his  stewardship  was  marked  by 
NTJ's  transformation  from  a “semiautonomous  grant-making 
organization  ' ’o  an  organization  specializing  in  “policy-relevant 
research. . a real  think  tank."  Stewart  is  now  Director  of  Justice 
Systems  Technology  Practice  for  Booz-Allen  & Hamilton  Inc.,  a 
Bethesda,  Md  . technology  management  and  consulting  firm. 
Researcher  < huck  DeWitt  was  nominated  to  succeed  Stewart 

Prof.  Jimmy  Gurule  of  the  Notre  Dame  University  Law 
School  was  appointed  as  an  assistant  attorney  general  in  charge 
of  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  succeeding  Richard  B.  Abell 
in  that  position  Elsewhere  in  the  ranks  of  OJP  units.  Dr.  Steven 
D.  Dillingham  was  sworn  in  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics.  • •.  ceding  Joseph  Bessette,  who  had  served  as  acting 
director  sine*-  1988  Dillingham  had  served  as  deputy  director  for 
policy  and  special  programs  for  BJS,  and  as  deputy  director  of 
DoJ’s  Office  >if  Victims  of  Crime.  A former  Toledo,  Ohio, 
mayor,  Donna  Owens,  was  named  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Justice 


Assistance,  succeeding  acting  director  Gerald  Regnier.  In  April, 
Robert  Sweet  Jr.  became  head  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  while  former  Los  Angeles  County 
sheriff's  official  Charles  M.  House  was  nominated  to  succeed 
Jane  Burnley  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Victims  of  Crime. 

During  his  tenure  as  the  director  of  the  two-year-old  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  William  J.  Bennett  was  described 
bombastic,  arrogant,  pompous,  and  much  more,  but  even  his 
detractors  admitted  that  his  shoot-ffom-the-lip  style  had  kept  the 
drug  issue  firmly  in  the  public  eye.  Bennett,  a former  Education 
Secretary  under  President  Reagan,  resigned  from  his  post  as 
“drug  czar"  on  Nov.  8,  spying  his  nine  years  in  the  Federal 
Government  were  “enough  for  now."  But  Washington  observers 
said  they  believed  Bennett  became  frustrated  with  the  uphill 
battle  against  drugs  — a campaign  that  seemed  to  take  a backseat 
in  the  public  consciousness  as  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  heated  up 
— and  increasing  criticism  of  his  performance.  Bennett  was  a top 
contender  to  become  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  but  took  himself  out  of  the  running  when  it  appeared 
the  job  would  deter  him  from  cleaning  up  financially  on  the 
lecture  circuit. 

To  replace  Bennett,  Bush  lapped  former  Florida  Gov.  Bob 
Martinez,  who  failed  to  win  re-election  in  November.  Confirma- 
tion hearings  are  to  be  held  early  in  1991,  but  Martinez  has 
already  been  blasted  by  Administration  critics,  including  Senator 
Joseph  Biden  of  Delaware,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  who  called  Martinez  a “political  reject"  with 
inadequate  drug-fighting  experience.  Martinez's  supporters  noted 
that  he  was  the  first  governor  in  the  nation  to  appoint  a state-level 
drug  czar,  that  he  had  brought  in  the  National  Guard  to  help  local 
police  fight  drug  trafficking,  and  had  instituted  “boot  camps"  to 
"habilitate"  young  drug  offenders. 
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On  The  Record , 1990: 


"Chief  Vines  did  not  fit 
into  that  'good  old  boy' 

system He  came  in 

here  at  a very  difficult 
time,  and  they  treated 
him  like  a bastard  child 
from  the  day  he  arrived. " 

— Dallas  County  Commissioner 
John  Wiley  Price,  condemning 
the  dismissal  of 

Police  Chief  Mack  Vines 




Red-letter  year,  twice  over 

If  Elizabeth  IVL  Watson  had  done  nothing  more  in  1990  than 
take  command  of  the  3,900-officer  Houston  Police  Department, 
it  would  have  been  a banner  year  by  anyone’s  definition.  After 
all.  in  being  sworn  in  as  Houston  Police  Chief  on  Feb.  7, 
succeeding  Lee  P.  Brown,  she  became  only  the  second  woman 
ever  to  head  a major-city  police  department,  and  the  first  to  lead 
the  police  force  in  one  of  the  nation's  10  largest  cities.  By  year’s 
end.  however,  Watson  had  chalked  up  another  first  — she 
became  the  first  major-city  police  chief  ever  to  bear  a child  while 
in  office.  The  41 -year-old  Chief  and  her  husband,  Robert,  a 
Houston  police  sergeant,  became  parents  for  the  third  time  when 
she  gave  birth  to  David  Ryan  Watson  on  Dec.  14.  Chief  Watson 
took  what  was  expected  to  be  a brief  maternity  leave  prior  to  the 
birth,  and  is  due  back  in  her  office  by  late  February  An  aide 
observed,  however,  that  she  was  never  really  more  than  a phone 
call,  fax.  or  computer-modem  message  away  from  the  job. 

Reign  storms 

Sometimes,  it  seems,  you  don’t  see  the  clouds  gathering  over- 
head until  the  sky  starts  falling.  So  it  was  in  1990  for  a number  of 
state  police  officials  and  big-city  police  chiefs  who  left  office 
under  clouds  of  managerial  disagreement,  suspicion,  allegation, 
or  outright  scandal. 

For  14  years,  Clinton  L.  Pagano  presided  as  Superintendent 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police,  established  a reputation  for 
popularity  with  those  he  commanded  and  professionalism  among 
his  peers  Not  long  after  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  James  Florin, 
however.  Pagano  was  abruptly  transferred  to  the  state  Division  of 
Motor  Vehicles  and  replaced  as  Superintendent  by  his  former  top 
deputy.  6 1 -year-old  Col.  Justin  J.  Dintino  Pagano’s  ouster  in 
February  was  officially  described  as  a mutual  decision  reached 
between  him  and  the  Governor,  but  other  sources  said  the  switch 
grew  out  of  Florio’s  dissatisfaction  with  Pagano’s  management 
style  and  a public  outcry  against  some  of  the  Superintendent's 
enforcement  strategies. 

A scandal  over  enforcement  strategies  — specifically 
selective  enforcement  — in  Idaho  ended  the  careers  of  two  of  the 
slate’s  top  law  enforcement  officials  in  November.  When 
revelations  surfaced  that  state  troopers  were  ordered  not  to  issue 
traffic  tickets  to  legislators,  state  administrators  or  other  police 
officers,  an  angry  Gov.  Cecil  Andrus  demanded  and  received  the 
resignation  of  state  Law  Enforcement  Director  Mark 
Richardson,  whom  the  Governor  had  appointed  in  1986.  Andrus 
also  asked  State  Police  Supt.  Rich  Humpherys.  a 32-year  State 
Police  veteran,  to  step  down  prior  to  a planned  Jan.  1 retirement 
date.  In  December.  Andrus  appointed  Deputy  Director  of  Law 
Enforcement  Richard  Cade  to  succeed  Richardson,  and  State 
Police  Capt.  Ronald  Moore  to  replace  Humpherys. 

Voters  in  San  Diego  County.  Calif.,  had  known  for  some  time 
that  they  would  be  electing  their  first  new  sheriff  in  20  years  in 
1990,  but  that  didn’t  stop  suggestions  of  official  misconduct  from 
influencing  the  outcome  of  the  voting.  Sheriffs  Capt.  James 
Roache  won  the  election  over  Assistant  Sheriff  Jack  Drown,  a 
top  aide  to  retiring  Sheriff  John  Duffy,  and  some  felt  that  Drown 
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The  revolving  door  to  chiefs'  offices 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  tenure  of  a municipal 
police  chief  is  two  to  three  years.  As  such,  each  year  can  be 
expected  to  bring  a host  of  personnel  changes  in  chiefs’  offices 
nationwide,  if  due  only  to  normal  attrition.  For  those  who  keep 
score,  the  more  routine  changes  of  the  guard  in  1990  included: 
New  York:  Former  Houston  Police  Chief  Lee  P.  Brown 
began  his  new  duties  as  Police  Commissioner  in  the  Big  Apple 
in  January  Brown's  biggest  concern  was  acquiring  thousands 
of  more  police  officers  to  battle  the  city’s  crime  wave  and  re- 
organizing the  agency  to  give  it  a community-oriented  policing 
philosophy.  New  York  also  welcomed  a new  Chief  of  its 
Transit  Police  in  1990.  in  the  person  of  William  Bratton, 
fomier  head  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  police  in 
Boston.  As  the  year  drew  to  a close.  Brown  lost  one  of  his  top 
commanders  when  Chief  of  Personnel  DeForrest  Taylor  was 
named  Chief  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Police 

Pittsburgh:  In  May.  Mayer  DeRoy  was  sworn  in  as  the 
new  Police  Chief  of  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  Ralph  Pampena. 
who  was  named  deputy  director  of  public  safety 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Steven  Bishop,  a 20-year  police 
veteran,  was  sworn  in  as  Chief  on  June  14,  succeeding  Larry 


Joiner,  who  had  retired. 

San  Francisco:  Assistant  Police  Chief  Willis  Casey  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  abrupt  resignation  of  Police 
Chief  Frank  Jordan,  who  ended  a 33-year  career  in  October 
amid  speculation  that  he  might  run  for  mayor  in  1991 

Atlanta:  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  abolished  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  and  elevated  the  Police  Bureau  to  departmental 
status,  paving  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  a more  powerful 
police  chief  Jackson  chose  Eldrin  Bell,  a no-nonsense  deputy 
chief  who  vowed  to  turn  around  Atlanta's  high  crime  rate 
New  Haven.  Conn.:  Nicholas  Pastore  replaced  William 
Farrell  in  February,  and  launched  a senes  of  programs  to  target 
drug  dealing  and  divert  users  to  treatment  programs 

Albuquerque,  N.M.:  Sam  Baca  resigned  as  chief  to  head  the 
Police  Department  in  Lakeland,  Fla.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  Stover,  who  ended  a 10-year  retirement  to  take  the 
chiefs  job  in  Albuquerque  for  the  second  time 

Bridgeport,  Conn.:  In  September.  Thomas  Sweeney,  former 
deputy  commissioner  ot  the  Westchester  County.  N Y..  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Safety,  was  named  Police  Chief  in  Bndgeport 
Mobile,  Ala.:  Harold  Johnson,  a 25-year  Detroit  police 


veteran,  was  appointed  chief  in  Mobile,  becoming  line  first  black 
to  head  a major  Alabama  police  agency 

Yonkers,  N.Y.:  Corpus  Chnsti,  Tex..  Police  Chief  Robert 
Olson  was  named  Police  Commissioner  in  August 

Portland,  Ore.:  Tom  Potter,  a 24-year  veteran  of  the 
Portland  Police  Bureau,  became  chief  on  Nov.  14  and  promptly 
supported  a five-year  plan  to  implement  community-onented 
policing  in  the  agency.  Potter  succeeded  Richard  Walker 

Elkhart,  Ind.:  A switch  to  community-onented  policing  also 
began  in  Elkhart  on  May  22.  the  first  day  on  the  job  for  Police 
Chief  James  (J  J.)  Ivory  Ivory,  the  city’s  first  black  Police 
Chief,  succeeded  Tom  Cutler,  who  resigned  in  August  1989 
Billing*,  Mont.:  Police  Chief  Gene  Kiser  retired  in  Seplem 
her  after  13  years  at  the  helm,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oran  Peck, 
a deputy  chief  with  the  Salt  Lake  City  Police  Department 
Columbia,  S.C.:  Charles  Austin  became  the  city's  first 
black  chief  in  August,  replacing  Robert  Wilbur  who  retired 
Alexandria,  Va.:  Charles  E.  Samarra.  an  assistant  chief  of  I 
the  Washington.  D C , Metropolitan  Police  Department,  became  1 
Police  Chief  in  AJexandna  on  July  9,  taking  over  for  Gary  J. 
Leonard,  who  resigned  after  two  votes  of  no-confidence 


law  enforcement  in  1990 


may  have  lost  the  race  as  a result  of  Duffy’s  handling  of  drug- 
related  assets  seized  by  the  department.  Duffy  failed  to  deposit 
more  than  $300,000  in  asset-forfeiture  funds  into  the  county 
treasury,  as  required  by  local  law,  and  instead  placed  the  money 
in  a secret,  separate  account  that  would  give  him  greater  say  in 
their  disbursement.  Duffy  had  decided  in  late  1989  not  to  run  lor 
an  unprecedented  sixth  term  as  Sheriff,  saying  the  local  press  had 
hounded  him  from  office  by  publishing  allegations  that  he  had 
used  public  monies  to  pay  for  a security  system  in  his  home 
Embarrassing  public  allegations  of  wife-beating  and  sexual 
harassment  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Lousiville,  Ky.,  Police 
Chief  Richard  DoLson  on  Aug  3 1 Mayor  Jerry  Abramson 
demoted  Dotson  after  a police  advisory  committee  concurred 
with  claims  of  physical  and  verbal  abuse  made  by  two  of  his 
former  wives  and  testimony  by  female  police  employees  that 
Dotson  had  verbally  abused  and  harassed  them  Dotson  reverted 
to  his  Civil  Service  rank  of  captain  and  was  assigned  to  the 
department's  community  development  unit  His  successor  as 
Chief,  named  in  November,  was  19-year  police  veteran  Doug 
Hamilton  As  a result  of  Dotson's  demotion,  he  was  forced  to 
give  up  his  seat  as  second  vice  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Several  current  and  former  big-city  police  chiefs  will  face 
criminal  trials  in  the  coming  year  as  events  that  led  to  their 
undoing  come  to  a head  The  most  closely  watched  proceeding 
may  occur  in  Dallas,  where  former  Police  Chief  Mack  Vines  will 
be  prosecuted  on  a misdemeanor  perjury  charge  that  stems  from 
testimony  Vines  gave  to  a special  panel  reviewing  an  internal 
police  investigation  of  a fatal  1989  shooting  by  a Dallas  officer 
Vines  was  originally  charged  in  August  with  seven  counts  of 
aggravated  perjury  — all  third-degree  felonies  — but  a grand 
jury  in  September  indicted  him  on  just  the  one  misdemeanor 
count.  After  the  indictment.  City  Manager  Jan  Hart  fired  Vines, 
causing  frayed  tempers  in  the  city's  minority  community,  where 
the  Chief  had  enjoyed  support  for  his  efforts  to  increase  minority 
hiring  and  promotions  and  reduce  tensions  between  police  and 
residents  At  year's  end.  Dallas  residents  were  still  awaiting  the 
appointment  of  a new  police  chief  and  Assistant  Chief  Sam 
Gonzales  remained  as  acting  chief  of  the  2.472 -officer  force. 

Rochester.  NY.  Police  Chief  Gordon  Urlacher  was  fired  on 
Dec  6 — the  same  day  that  U S Attorney  Dennis  Vacco 
announced  a three-count  indictment  against  the  25-year  police 
veteran  for  “misapplying  and  embezzling"  $150,000  in  city 
funds  The  dismissal  came  just  two  days  before  Urlacher  was 
scheduled  to  retire,  in  what  was  seen  as  an  effort  to  prevent  him 
from  cashing  in  on  retirement  health  insurance  benefits  Urlacher 
had  been  arrested  on  Oct  1 8 on  charges  of  embezzling  at  least 
$58,000  in  funds  used  for  undercover  drug  buys  He  faces  up  to 
10  years  in  prison  and  $250,000  in  fines  if  convicted  Roy  A. 
Irving  was  named  acting  chief  to  succeed  Urlacher 

Birmingham.  Ala..  Police  Chief  Arthur  V.  Deutcsh  faces  an 
April  1 trial  date  on  a misdemeanor  charge  of  tampering  with 
government  records  Deutcsh  and  three  other  police  officials  are 
charged  with  tampering  with  records  involving  the  arrest  ot 
Mayor  Richard  Arrington's  daughter.  Erica,  after  a Fourth  of 
July  disturbance  in  which  she  was  charged  with  inciting  to  not, 
failure  to  disperse  and  disorderly  conduct  Ms  Arrington  was 
acquitted  later  in  July,  and  Deutcsh  vowed  to  retain  his  post,  with 
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On  The  Record , 1990: 

"We  need  someone  who 
is  going  to  kick  butts . " 

— Atlanta  City  Council 
president  Marvin  S.  Arrington, 
on  the  appointment  of 
Eldrin  Bell  as  Police  Chief. 


"Let  the  word  go  forth. 
Lawlessness  and  drug 
trafficking  and  gangs  are 
not  welcome  in  Atlanta. " 

— Police  Chief  Eldrin  Bell,  in 
his  first  public  pronouncement. 

the  full  backing  of  the  Mayor 

At  least  two  chiefs  left  office  with  allegations  of  mismanage- 
ment, particularly  in  regard  to  racial  issues,  nipping  at  their  heels 
Annapolis.  Md..  Police  Chief  John  C.  Schmitt  ended  his  36-year 
career  in  July,  after  10  years  at  the  helm  of  the  101 -officer 
agency.  City  officials  denied  published  reports  that  Schmitt 
stepped  down  because  of  criticism  by  Annapolis  residents  and 
officials  for  his  handling  of  racial  incidents  in  the  departmem 
The  agency  had  been  lambasted  for  repeatedly  failing  to  meet 
requirements  of  a 1984  Justice  Department  consent  decree 
ordering  the  hiring  and  promotion  of  more  minority  and  female 
police  officers.  In  Rochester.  N Y . an  allegation  of  racism 
against  an  unidentified  police  officer  precipitated  the  firing  of 
Police  Chief  Leigh  Hunt  by  Mayor  Thomas  Young  on  Dec  10. 
A deputy  chief  investigating  the  complaint  had  requested  access 
to  some  internal  affairs  documents  After  a dispute  between 
Hum  and  the  deputy  chief  ensued.  Young  fired  Hunt  for  what  a 
mayoral  spokesman  described  as  failing  to  "heal  the  division  in 
the  upper  levels  of  the  Police  Department  " 

Above  and  beyond  the  call 

The  deeds  and  actions  of  a few  enmefighters  merited  special 
recognition  in  1990  For  several  police  officers,  the  recognition 
came  from  no  less  a source  than  President  Bush,  who  lauded 
their  efforts  by  designating  them  as  “Points  of  Light " an  honor 
that  takes  its  name  from  the  President's  call  to  volunieensm  that 
he  dubbed  " 1 .000  Points  of  Light  " Among  the  honorees  this 
year  Washington,  D C , police  officer  William  W.  Johnson. 


who  helped  inner-city  youths  set  up  a store  that  they  operate 
themselves;  Philadelphia  police  Capt  Al  Lewis,  who  was 
recognized  for  his  efforts  to  promote  literacy  in  his  district 
through  the  establishment  of  a library  in  a low-income  housing 
project  and  a tutoring  program  for  neighborhood  students  that  i 
taught  by  police  officers;  and  the  volunteers  who  work  in  the 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich  . Police  Department's  Crime  Analysis  Unr 
whose  efforts  allow  the  department  to  put  more  officers  on 
patrol  • 

Two  leading  advocates  of  neighborhood-oncntcd  policing 
styles  were  honored  by  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum  Iasi 
spring  Baltimore  County.  Md..  Police  Chief  Cornelius  Behan 
was  the  recipient  of  PERF's  1990  National  Leadership  Award, 
and  Houston  Police  Lieut  Timothy  N.  Oettmeier  was  presented 
with  the  annual  Gary  P Hayes  Memorial  Award,  given  in  the 
memory  of  PERF's  founding  executive  director  who  died  in  1985 
at  age  40 

For  the  first  time  in  the  25-year  history  of  the  Parade 
Magazine^ACP  Police  Officer  of  the  Year  Award,  a female 
police  officer  was  named  as  the  recipient  Katherine  P.  Heller  .i 
30-year -old  Potomac.  Md  . native  who  joined  the  United  State- 
Park  Police  in  1988.  saved  the  life  of  her  partner.  Scott  Dahl,  last 
year  when  she  shot  and  killed  a vagrant  who  had  disarmed  and 
was  aiming  u>  shooi  him  in  Lafayette  Park,  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  White  House- 

On  April  10,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  awarded  its 
Medal  of  Valor  to  a Hispanic  agent.  Edmundo  Mireles  Jr.,  wh 
was  seriously  wounded  in  a Miami  shootout  with  bank  robbers 
that  claimed  the  lives  of  two  of  his  colleagues  in  1986  Although 
gravely  wounded.  Mireles  braved  what  Director  William 
Sessions  called  “appalling  gunfire,"  shooting  and  killing  his 
colleagues'  two  assailants  After  the  shootout  in  Miami,  Mirelc- 
36.  displayed  a courage  of  a different  sort,  joining  a class-actioi. 
lawsuit  that  charged  the  FBI  with  systemic  discrimination  againsi 
its  Latino  agents  That  lawsuit  was  settled  in  1989.  with  the 
bureau  being  ordered  to  promote  Hispanics 

Family  violence 

Scores  of  law  enforcement  officers  die  in  the  line  of  duty  each 
year,  but  an  incident  in  Kentucky  that  claimed  the  life  of  a police 
officer  and  his  children  stood  out  in  its  brutality  and  underscored 
the  effect  of  domestic  violence  on  the  American  scene  Elsmerc 
Ky  ..  police  Sgt  Robert  Palmer  died  on  Sept  26  from  wound- 
he  sustained  in  a gunfight  three  weeks  earlier  in  which  he  shot 
and  killed  his  wife's  ex-husband,  a former  psychiatric  patient, 
who  had  stormed  the  couple's  trailer  home  and  shot  to  death  the 
officer's  two  children.  Casey,  4.  and  Robyn.  3 Palmer  s wife. 
Barbara,  was  outside  hanging  laundry  during  the  micident  and 
was  not  physically  harmed  Palmer,  a 10-year  veteran  of  the  10- 
officer  force,  was  described  by  neighbors  as  a “teddy  bear  of  a 
man"  who  "went  beyond  being  a policeman .”  Palmer,  who  was 
the  Elsmcre  department's  cnme-prevention  officer  and  had 
specialized  in  investigating  reports  of  child  sexual  abuse, 
suffered  chest  and  leg  wounds  in  the  Sept  3 shootout,  and 
doctors  were  considering  transferring  him  to  a Philadelphia 
hospital  for  a lung  transplant  when  he  died 
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The  Law  Enforcement  News 
Man  of  the  Year  for  1 990: 
Rep.  Matthew  G.  Martinez 

Advancing  police  professionalism 
through  new  educational  initiative 


Congressman  Martinez  keeps  in  touch  with  his  law  enforcement  constituents,  meeting  here  with 
former  Sheriff  Digby  Rowe  and  Monterey  Park  Police  Chief  Bob  Collins. 


By  Peter  Dodenhoff 

Not  quite  23  years  ago  — about  the  length  of 
a police  career  — Congress  passed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  which  in- 
cluded among  its  numerous  provisions  the  crea- 
tion of  decidedly  unsex  y anti-crime  program  that 
some  would  say  is  the  best  thing  to  come  out  of  the 
now-defunct  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. 

Known  to  most  by  the  simple  acronym  LEEP. 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  pro- 
vided financial  aid  to  in-service  police  officers  to 
encourage  and  enable  them  to  acquire  a college 
education,  and  loans  to  those  college  students 
consider!  ng  careers  in  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice.  To  this  day,  the  incalculable  legacy  of 
LEEP  lives  on  in  countless  police  departments 
nationwide,  in  the  thousands  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  who  acquired  college  degrees  with 
LEEP's  help  and  who.  in  many  cases,  are  now 
leading  their  agencies  and  the  profession  into  the 
21st  century. 

LEEP  fell  victim  in  1982  to  the  budget -cutting 
caprices  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  and  since 
then  police  officers  and  pre-service  students  alike 
have  had  to  rely  on  other  means  to  finance  their 
college  studies.  At  the  same  time,  higher  educa- 
tion for  police  has  gotten  continued,  even  in- 
creased emphasis  within  the  profession,  as  have 
concerns  about  affirmative  action  and  the  recruit- 
ment of  qualified  minorities  and  women. 

In  one  fell  swoop,  those  issues  appear  to  have 
been  addressed,  once  again  in  a provision  of  a 
much  larger  omnibus  anti-crime  bill,  The  meas- 
ure, like  its  forebear  LEEP.  bears  a simple  acro- 
nymic  name  — PREP  — and  is  so  magnificently 
simple  in  premise  that  it  begs  the  question  of 
“Why  not  until  now?"  In  a nutshell,  the  Police 
Recruitment  and  Education  Program  provides 
tuition  assistance  under  the  Per  la  ns  Loan  program 
to  those  pursuing  careers  in  law  enforcement  or 
corrections.  The  loans  are  forgiven  on  a percent- 
age basis  over  a period  of  five  years  in  service,  at 
which  time  the  debt  is  fully  expunged. 

Overcoming  the  Obstacles 

For  all  its  simplicity,  however,  PREP  was  bom 
out  of  a complicated,  even  tortuous  legislative 
process.  The  fact  that  the  initiative  even  made  it  to 
the  desk  of  President  Bush  as  part  of  the  package 
signed  on  Nov.  29  is  a testimony  to  the  dogged 
persistence  of  a voluble  Congressman  from 
Monterey  Park.  Calif.,  Matthew  G.  Martinez. 

Martinez,  along  with  his  Congressional  staff 
and  a handful  of  colleagues  who  believed  firmly  in 
what  PREP  had  to  offer,  brought  the  measure  to 
fruition  in  the  face  of  sometimes  daunting  ob- 
stacles: skepticism  about  the  value  of  higher 
education  for  police;  the  inevitable  legislative 
horse-trading  of  conference  committee  discus- 
sions; concerns  about  costs  as  Congress  raced  to 
hammer  out  a stopgap  budget  bill.  PREP's  gene- 
sis, on  the  other  hand,  can  be  traced  to  a former 
Monterey  Park  police  chief  who  did  not  live  to  see 
the  impact  of  the  advice  and  direction  he  gave 
Martinez  many  years  ago. 

Ray  Warrw  met  then- private  citizen  Martinez 
through  the  local  Rotary  Club  in  Monterey  Park  in 
the  early  1970’s.  Warner's  police  career  was  a 


study  in  determination.  With  a chiropractor’s  help, 
he  added  a half-inch  to  his  stature  to  beat  a 
departmental  height  requirement.  He  rose  to  the 
challenge  of  aCity  Manager  and  earned  a master's 
degree  in  two  years'  time  so  that  he  could  win 
appointment  as  Police  Chief.  As  deputy  chief,  he 
successfully  prevailed  upon  the  City  Council  to 
implement  a policy  stipulating  two  years  of  col- 
lege as  a prerequisite  to  becoming  a police  officer, 
and  provide  educational  incentives  to  facilitate 
recruitment  of  college-educated  candidates. 

He  also  helped  convince  Martinez  to  run  for 
the  City  Council,  thus  setting  off  a political  career 
that  is  still  going  strong. 

Focus  on  Education 

Warner  gave  Martinez  a copy  of  his  master's 
thesis,  and  therein  lay  the  germ  of  what  is  now 
PREP  “It  talked  about  things  that  we're  talking 
about  now  in  Congress,"  recalls  Martinez,  “like 
helping  people  develop  an  education,  especially 
minorities,  and  recruiting  college-educated  people 
to  become  police  officers." 

Martinez's  political  career  cairied^frim  from 
the  Monterey  Park  City  Council  to  the  Mayor's 
office  to  the  California  Assembly  to  Congress. 
And.  by  the  time  he  arrived  in  Washington  in 
1982,  Martinez  had  established  a solid  track  rec- 
ord of  law  enforcement-  and  crime-related  legis- 
lation. including,  long  before  it  was  a national 
cause  celebre,  a bill  malting  it  a felony  to  sell, 
possess  or  transport  machine  guns  in  the  state  of 
California.  To  this  day,  Martinez  is  mystified  by 
the  negative  reaction  that  bill  got  from  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  — an  organization  in 
which  Martinez  holds  a life  membership.  “I  be- 
lieve in  responsible  gun  ownership  and  evidently 
they  don't,”  he  says. 

Upon  election  to  Congress.  Martinez  did  what 
all  freshman  representatives  do:  scan  the  list  of 
committees  and  compare  that  to  the  areas  i n which 
one  would  like  to  work.  “Coming  from  an  area  like 
I come  from.  East  L.A.,  which  is  considered  a 
ghetto  area,  you  see  a lot  of  people  droppi  ng  out  at 
early  ages  and  their  lives  are  less  than  fulfilling," 
Martinez  notes.  “You  see  also  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion directing  people  into  crime  and  drugs  and 
everything  else.  1 believe  that  if  a person  has  a 
good  alternative,  a good  education,  it  can  lead 
them  to  success,  and  success  can  steer  them  away 
from  that."  Martinez  won  a desired  assignment  to 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Cops  Like  What  They  See 

All  the  while,  Ray  Warner’s  master's  thesis 
and  staunch  commitment  to  advanced  education 
for  police  officers  were  never  far  from  Martinez's 
thoughts.  During  the  last  Congress,  Martinez  says, 
he  and  his  staff  noticed  that  the  Perkins  program 
provided  forgivable  loans  for  service  in  such 
programs  as  the  Peace  Corps,  ACTION,  and  Vista. 
The  thought  then  arose:  “Why  can’t  we  do  the 
same  thing  with  law  enforcement?"  Martinez  & 
Co.  “determined  that  we  would  do  it  because  we 
thought  it  wasa  great  idea  " An  appropriate  bill  — 
a short,  sweet  and  simple  amendment  of  the  Perk- 
ins Loan  act  — was  drafted  and  the  legislative 
process  began  in  earnest. 

As  that  process  churned  along,  it  quickly  be- 


came apparent  that  law  enforcement  liked  what  it 
saw  in  the  PREP  proposal.  Numerous  agency 
heads  and  organizational  spokesmen  rallied  ‘round 
the  cause,  in  testimony  at  committee  hearings  and 
in  correspondence  to  Martinez's  office. 

“Officer  education  has  become  even  more 
important  now  that  many  of  the  leading-edge 
administrators  have  adopted  the  notion  of  com- 
munity policing,"  wrote  Phillip  J.  Lyons,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of  Directors 
of  Law  Enforcement  Standards  and  Training.  “The 
average  education  of  officers  throughout  this  land 
is  slightly  more  than  one  year  of  college.  If  com- 
munity policing  is  to  succeed,  this  average  has  got 
to  increase." 

Director  William  S.  Sessions  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  whose  agency  has  been 
lambasted  of  late  for  discrimination  against  mi- 
norities, zeroed  in  on  PREP’s  potential  for  en- 
hancing the  ability  of  law  enforcement  to  recruit 
and  retain  qualified  minorities.  PREP,  he  noted, 
“provides  incentive  for  a person  wishing  to  pursue 
a law  enforcement  career  to  first  pursue  a college 
education,  knowing  that  student  loans  will  be 
abated,  resulting  in  a more  professional  law  en- 
forcement officer  I see  this  as  an  important 
incentive  in  our  efforts  to  recruit  minority  Special 
Agents,  a most  important  component  of  our  Spe- 
cial Agent  population." 

Martinez  maintains  that  without  the  input  and 


support  of  police  practitioners,  the  enactment  of 
PREP  would  not  have  been  possible  “They  were 
calling  members  [of  Congress]  and  expressing 
very  vehemently  their  support  for  this  and  the 
necessity  of  it,"  he  remembers.  “People  came  up 
to  me  and  said  they  got  calls  from  their  local  police 
chiefs.  So  I know  that  they  were  out  there  talking 
this  up.  It  was  a full-court  press." 

Inside  Trading 

Yet  even  the  dogged  support  of  law  enforce- 
ment professionals  at  times  seemed  inadequate  in 
the  face  of  the  labyrinthine  process  that  can  ac- 
company Congressional  legislation.  Even  as  the 
end  of  the  session  drew  near,  Martinez  was  unable 
to  win  a commitment  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Augustus 
Hawkins,  to  move  the  PREPbill  onto  the  floor.  As 
House  attention  turned  to  the  crime  bill,  Martinez 
eventually  got  Hawkins  to  agree  to  add  PREP  as 
an  amendment  to  the  crime  bill,  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  agreed  by  a voice  vote  with 
one  dissension.  Then  Martinez  had  to  fight  with 
the  powerful  Rules  Committee  to  get  PREP  added 
to  the  bill.  Finally,  with  the  clock  running  down. 
Martinez  defied  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
House  by  threatening  to  vote  against  a hotly- 
contested  bill  that  the  Democrats  wanted  badly. 
Confronted  by  those  leaders,  Martinez  told  them: 
Continued  on  Page  II 
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PREP  'em,  Danno: 


Make  way  for  better  educated  police 
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“We  passed  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  and  we  passed 
the  drug  bill,  and  if  we  really  meant  what  we  were 
saying,  then  we  would  provide  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  the  ability  to  recruit  more  qualified 
people  to  do  the  highly  technical  kinds  of  law 
enforcement  that's  becoming  the  only  way  you 
can  fight  crime.” 

Martinez  had  the  leaders  of  his  own  party 
cornered.  In  desperation,  they  told  him,  “Give  us 
the  vote  and  we'll  make  sure  you  can  present  your 
bill  on  the  floor  for  an  up-or-down  vote  .”  Martinez 
gave  them  the  "yes"  vote  they  wanted,  and  PREP 
was  brought  to  the  House  floor,  where  it  passed 
overwhelmingly. 

“The  next  thing  I know  it’s  in  conference 
committee  and  they’re  taking  it  out  again,”  Marti- 
nez recalls.  The  Congressman  and  his  aides  knuck- 
led down  to  another  round  of  no-nonsense  arm- 
twisting,  at  length  winning  commitments  from  all 
of  the  conferees  that  PREP  would  remain  in  the 
crime  bill.  It  did,  and,  as  noted,  it  was  sent  along 
for  a rendezvous  with  the  President’s  pen. 

No  Bank-Breaking 

Under  normal  circumstances,  and  particularly 
last  year,  any  bill  that  requires  a corresponding 
appropriation  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  faces  a 
potential  double  jeopardy.  Any  such  threat  to  the 
long-term  viability  of  PREP  was  minimized, 
Martinez  contends,  by  crafting  the  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Perkins  Loan  program  — a 
program  that  appears  to  have  solid  support  in  the 
House  generally  and  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  particular.  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
Congress  appropriated  $135.1  million  for  the 
Perkins  Loan  Program  Federal  Capital  Contribu- 
tion, and  an  additional  $21.7  million  for  loan- 
cancellation  provisions.  “It's  a revolving  fund," 
Martinez  explains,  “but  when  it's  forgiven  it’s  not 
paid  back,  and  there  have  to  be  appropriations 
then  made  to  supplement  what’s  been  forgiven. 
But  they  are  already  forgiven  in  Vista  and  ACTION 
and  others,  and  none  of  the  forgiveness  of  those 
loans  has  ever  driven  this  thing  up  to  an  astro- 


nomical figure  that  the  Congress  hasn't  been 
willing  to  fund." 

In  any  case,  Martinez  says,  “It's  not  going  to 
break  the  bank.” 

New  Wave  of  Hiring 

That  legislation  such  as  PREP  will  encourage 
a new  wave  of  college-educated  cops  seems  indis- 
putable. But  supporters  of  the  measure  say  it  does 
not  stop  there,  pointing  to  its  potential  for  creating 
a surge  of  top-quality,  college-educated  minority 
applicants  to  police  agencies. 

“At  a time  when  police  departments  are  expe- 
riencing recruitment,  retention  and  attrition  prob- 
lems as  well  as  budgetary  constraints,  PREP  would 
provide  a mechanism  whereby  departments  would 
be  in  a position  to  offer  educational  rewards  to 
both  in-service  and  pre-service  personnel,"  notes 
Hubert  Williams,  president  of  the  Police  Founda- 
tion. Moreover,  he  says,  PREP  would  helpagen- 
cies  to  become  more  reflective  of  the  communities 
they  serve  by  encouraging  the  recruitment  of 
minority  applicants. 

Edward  Nowicki,  the  executive  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Law  Enforcement  Trainers, 
adds:  “This  is  really  good  for  affirmative  action 
programs.  Some  people  might  object  to  the  way 
certain  affirmative  action  programs  are  earned 
out,  because  one  of  the  allegations  was  that  they 
were  getting  candidates  who  were  not  qualified, 
just  to  reach  quotas.  This  way,  you  have  quality 
candidates  in  a pool  of  educated  individuals." 

Martinez  himself  notes  that  the  impact  of  PREP 
on  minority  recruitment  is  already  in  evidence  in 
his  Congressional  district.  “I’ve  gotten  communi- 
cations from  law  enforcement  agencies  that  al- 
ready see  their  ability  to  go  out  and  recruit  young 
minority  people.  So  they're  excited  about  it.  I feel 
the  impact  of  this  is  going  to  be  great,  because  of 
the  great  interest  they're  showing  in  making  sure 
it's  publicized  locally.  Local  agencies  have  the 
most  to  gain,  so  they’re  taking  it  on  themselves  to 
talk  about  this.” 

As  if  to  allay  lingering  concerns,  some  studies 
have  already  documented  that  higher-education 


requirements  for  police  applicants  is  not  an  im- 
pediment to  minority  hiring.  Indeed,  minority 
police  officers  in  general  tend  to  have  higher 
levels  of  education  than  their  white  counterparts. 
As  such,  the  full  measure  of  the  Police  Recruit- 
ment and  Education  Program  may  best  be  seen  in 
its  overall  potential  for  boosting  the  educational 
level  of  the  police  profession — again,  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  LEEP  did  for  police  of  a genera- 
tion past. 

That  won’t  get  any  arguments  from  Ed  Nowicki. 
“I’m  really  appalled  at  the  priority  we  put  on  law 
enforcement  training  and  education  in  this  coun- 
try. It  takes  a minimum  of  an  associate’s  degree 
and  a 1 ,000-hour  apprenticeship  to  be  a mortician 
It  takes  1.500  to  2,000  hours  of  training  to  be  a 
beautician  or  a barber.  I’m  not  saying  that’s  not 


important,  but  to  have  the  power  of  life  and  death 
at  your  fingertips,  only  240  hours  of  training  and 
a high  school  diploma0  Whatever  we  can  do  to 
stress  the  importance  of  education  and  training  for 
law  enforcement  officers  is  better  for  the  coun- 
try" 

And  the  need  for  education,  Martinez  argues, 
goes  all  the  way  up  to  the  Oval  Office.  “The 
education  that  we’ve  talked  about  at  length  needs 
to  be  pursued  to  the  Nth  degree  until  the  Admini- 
stration understands,  because  Bush  was  just  as 
supportive  of  abolishing  LEEP  as  Reagan  was 
We  need  to  educate  the  President  to  the  fact  that 
there's  a tremendous  need  for  this,  that  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  our  infrastructure  is  to  create 
bigger,  better,  stronger,  brighter  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country  " 


Just  the  facts,  ma'am: 
PREP/Perkins  loans,  101 


The  Police  Recruitment  and  Education 
Program  ametuis  the  Higher  Education  Act  to 
extend  Perkins  loancancellations  to  students  in 
exchange  for  service  in  local,  state  or  Federal 
law  enforcement  or  corrections  agencies. 

1 Under  the  Perkins  program,  a student  may 
borrow  up  to:  $4,500  for  a vocational  program 
or  for  students  who  have  completed  less  than 
two  years  toward  a bachelor's  degree.  $9,000 
for  undergraduates  who  have  achieved  third- 
year  status.  $18,000  for  graduate  or  profes- 
sional study.  After  the  borrower  signs  a prom- 
issory note  agreeing  to  repay  the  loan,  the 
school  will  either  pay  the  borrower  directly  or 
credit  his  or  her  account. 

1 PREP  provides  that  the  Perkins  loans  be 
completely  forgiven  ai  a rale  of  J5  percent  for 
each  of  the  first  two  years  of  serv  ice,  20  percent 
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for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  30  percent  for 
the  fifth  year  of  service.  If  the  borrower  does  not 
complete  five  years  as  a peace  officer,  the  loan 
(or  fraction  thereof)  must  be  repaid 

1 During  the  1989-1990  school  year,  ap- 
proximately 827,000  students  attending  3.300 
post-secondary  institutions  received  low-inter- 
est Perkins  loans.  The  Perkins  program  is  needs- 
tested,  and  this  condition  may  restrict  the  pro- 
gram's applicability  to  in-service  officers. 
However.  Congressman  Martinez  indicates  that 
correcting  this  restriction  for  applicants  under 
the  PREP  legislation  is  a high  priority  of  his  for 
the  199 1-1992  legislative  term. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  your  college's  financial  aid  office, 
or  by  calling  the  Federal  Student  Aid  Informa- 
tion Cenirrai  1 -800-333-/NFO. 


The  year  in  focus: 


Black-and-white  issues  have  folks  seeing  red 
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no  Southeast  Asian  officers,  cited  a lack  of  applicants,  language  bamers,  low  test  scores  and 
citizenship  requirements  for  the  disparity.  New  York  City  police  officials,  for  their  part,  an- 
nounced plans  to  recruit  more  Asian  applicants  to  the  Police  Department  to  respond  to  an 
increase  in  bias  crimes.  In  Oregon,  a group  of  officers  formed  Oregon  Black  Law  Enforcement 
United,  an  organization  aimed  at  bringing  more  minorities  into  policing  and  furthering  good  will 
between  residents  of  minority  neighborhoods  and  the  police  officers  who  patrol  them. 

Bias-motivated  crimes  were  on  the  increase  in  many  regions  of  the  United  States  during  1990. 
and  an  increasing  number  of  states  considered  or  enacted  laws  against  hate  crimes  But  the  most 
significant  piece  of  legislation  by  far  was  generated  at  the  Federal  level  when  President  Bush 
signed  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act  in  April.  In  keeping  with  the  law,  the  Justice  Department 
has  begun  collecting  and  will  publish  statistics  on  crimes  motivated  by  prejudice  based  on  race 
relations,  ethnicity  or  sexual  orientation.  DoJ  also  opened  a telephone  hotline  that  allows  victims 
to  report  bias-crimes.  The  legislation  was  hailed  by  civil-rights  advocates  who  had  fought  for 
years  for  the  collection  of  such  data. 

Admittedly,  anti-bias  laws  do  not  prevent  hate  crimes  from  occurring.  But  the  actions  of  an 
Oregon  jury  in  October  may  make  leaders  of  white  supremacist  organizations  think  twice  about 
exhorting  their  members  to  violence.  A Portland  jury  found  that  two  leaders  of  a loosely  knit 
group  of  several  thousand  white  supremacists  and  skinheads  were  liable  for  intentionally  inciting 
the  1988  beating  death  of  an  Ethiopian  man  — even  though  they  were  reportedly  1,100  miles 
away  from  Portland  when  the  beating  occurred.  Thomas  Metzger,  and  his  son,  John,  leaders  of 
the  White  Aryan  Resistance,  and  two  of  the  skinheads  involved  in  the  beating  were  ordered  to 
pay  $12.5  million  in  damages  to  the  family  of  Mulugeta  Seraw.  Lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  said 
the  judgment  would  effectively  bankrupt  the  White  Aryan  Resistance  organization,  which  many 
believed  had  become  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 

That’s  not  to  say  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  anywhere  near  dead.  In  Florida,  Klan  leaders 
announced  an  anti-drug  program  called  “Krush  Krack  Kocaine.”  which  combined  citizen  patrols 
and  racial  rhetoric,  but  local  law  enforcement  agencies  were  quick  to  distance  themselves  from 
the  initiative.  Tarrant  County.  Tex.,  Sheriff  Don  Carpenter  went  a step  further  to  dissociate  his 
agency  from  the  Klan  — he  fired  three  deputies  after  he  received  tip;  that  the  tno  were  involved 
in  Klan  activities.  One  of  the  deputies  was  said  to  be  the  KKK’s  chief  recruiter  in  Texas. 

Alleged  police  bias  against  minorities  brought  simmering  racial  tensions  to  a boil  in  several 
U.S.  cities.  In  one  of  the  most  serious  instances,  riots  broke  out  in  Teaneck,  N.J..  in  response  to 
the  shooting  death  of  a black  teenager  by  a white  police  officer  in  April  Black  leaders  intervened 
to  prevent  more  violence  after  a grand  jury  failed  to  indict  officer  Gary  Spath  in  the  shooting 


death  of  Phillip  C Pannell.  New  Jersey  Attorney  General  Robert  J.  Del  Tufo  set  aside  the  finding 
after  it  was  revealed  that  the  county  medical  examiner  who  performed  the  autopsy  had  made 
“errors  of  major  significance."  Spath  was  indicted  by  a second  grand  jury  on  manslaughter 
charges  in  November  and  will  be  tried  thus  year  In  early  December,  the  acquittals  of  members  of 
an  elite  Miami  drug  squad  who  had  been  accused  of  beating  to  death  a Puerto  Rican  drug  dealer 
resulted  in  a night  of  noting  in  the  predominantly  Hispanic  neighborhood  where  the  incident  had 
occurred.  It  was  the  fourth  time  since  1980  that  a major  civil  disturbance  erupted  from  alleged 
police  brutality  against  minorities  in  the  ethnically  diverse  city. 

Some  civil  rights  leaders  have  long  argued  that  the  U.S  criminal  justice  system  operates  on  a 
double  standard  favonng  whites  over  blacks  and  other  minonlies  At  the  very  least,  studies 
released  last  year  suggested  that  minonlies  bear  the  brunt  of  suffenng  caused  by  crime,  and  that 
black  criminals  are  dealt  with  more  severely  by  the  cnmmal  justice  system  than  white  cnminals 

Black  Americans,  who  make  up  about  one-eighth  of  the  U S population,  suffer  considerably 
higher  rates  of  enme  victimization  than  whites,  said  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  violent 
emmes  committed  against  blacks  tend  to  be  more  senous  than  those  committed  against  whites 
Homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  young  black  men.  one-fourth  of  whom  are  in  pnson  or 
■ail  or  on  probation  or  parole,  according  to  a report  by  the  Sentencing  Project 

A report  released  in  October  by  the  Correctional  Association  of  New  York  and  the  Coalition 
for  Criminal  Justice  seemed  to  support  the  Sentencing  Project’s  findings  It  found  that  about  - 
percent  of  blacks  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29,  and  12  percent  of  Hispanic  men  in  the  same  age 
group,  are  under  the  control  of  the  New  York  State  criminal  justice  system  “on  any  given  day"  — 
either  behind  bars  or  on  probation  or  parole  For  whites,  the  rate  is  2.7  percent,  the  report  said 
study  by  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  said  that  Dallas  County  killers  and  rapists  whose  victims  are 
white  are  punished  more  severely  than  those  whose  victims  are  black.  The  sentence  were  near  y 
doubled  when  the  attacker  and  victim  were  of  different  races,  the  newspaper  reported  The  U .S 
General  Accounting  Office  offered  similar  views,  when  it  reported  that  the  death  penalty  is  more 
likely  to  be  imposed  on  those  who  murder  white  people  than  on  those  who  murder  blacks. 

The  year  ended  with  the  subject  of  racial  issues  and  criminal  justice  again  in  the  news,  as  a 
Minnesota  judge  ruled  that  the  state’s  anti-crack  law  was  unconstitutionally  biased.  Hennepin 
County  District  Judge  Pamela  Alexander  invalidated  the  law  because  it  mandates  harsher 
penalties  for  those  convicted  of  possessing  crack,  which  is  used  predominantly  by  blacks,  than 
for  those  convicted  of  possessing  the  same  amount  of  powdered  cocaine  — the  favored  form  o 
the  drug  among  whites.  Richard  Wintory.  director  of  the  National  Drug  Prosecution  Center 
seemed  dumbstruck  by  the  ruling  “Crack  trafficking  is  the  most  senous  form  of  Nack-on-black 
crime  todav.”  he  said,  “and  to  call  crack  penalties  racially  discriminatory  is  a cnid  joke. 
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MARYLAND 


Continued  from  Page  7 
policy  limiting  the  number  of  police 
officers  inactive  military  reserve  units. 
Officer  Enc  Kolkhorst  brought  the  suit 
after  his  superiors  ordered  him  to  quit 
the  Marine  Corps  reserve 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Lieut 
Col  David  B.  Mitchell  is  sworn  in  as 
police  chief  of  Prince  George’s  County- 
in  January,  succeeding  Michael  J. 
Flaherty,  who  retired  Prince 
George's  County  Police  Cpl  Harry  L. 
Kinikin  Jr.,  comatose  since  sustaining 
stab  wounds  to  the  heart  while  making 
an  arrest  in  1986.  dies  Jan.  13  Mary- 
land state  trooper  Theodore  Wolf  is 
shot  to  death  on  March  30  while  mak- 
ing a traffic  stop  Two  Bronx.  N.Y., 
men  arc  later  charged  with  the  murder 

MASS. 

March:  The  Boston  Municipal 
Court  holds  three  special  sessions  to 
deal  with  almost  300  weapons  cases 
generated  by  police  crackdowns  on  il- 
legal firearms  Boston  police 
struggle  to  deal  with  one  of  the  bloodi- 
est days  in  city  history,  when  six  shoot- 
ings and  stabbings  in  one  24-hour  pe- 
riod left  three  people  dead  and  four 
wounded  in  the  city's  Dorchester  sec- 
tion. As  gang  crime  continues  to  esca- 
late. Mayor  Raymond  Flynn  unveils  a 
Safe  Neighborhoods  plan,  including  a 
50-officer  anti-gang  unit. 

July:  Massachusetts  wdl  pay  $1 
million  to  the  widow  of  Timothy  Shep- 
ard, a police  cadet  who  died  in  1989 
after  collapsing  during  the  first  day  of 
rigorous  physical  training.  Several 
others  cadets  suffered  injuries  in  the 
incident,  which  forced  changes  in  State 
Police  training. 

August:  Lawyer  Kenneth  Ponte  is 
arraigned  on  charges  of  murdering  one 
of  nine  women  whose  bodies  have  been 
found  along  highways  near  New 
Bedford  since  1988 

September:  A district  attorney  in 
Brockton  dismisses  almost  400  drug 
cases,  saying  they  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted because  the  city’s  former  police 
chief  stole  the  evidence  to  support  his 
cocaine  habit.  Richard  J.  Sproules  re- 
signed his  post  last  year  after  being 
arrested  for  stealing  large  amounts  of 
cocaine  and  about  $170,000  in  cash 
from  the  evidence  room. 

October:  The  State  Police  reassigns 
100  troopers  in  an  effort  to  offset  per- 
sonnel shortages  caused  by  a hiring 
freeze  State  police  say  the  transfers  are 
necessary  to  maintain  minimum  staff- 
ing levels  at  all  29  barracks  across  the 
state.  . Eight  youths  are  arrested  by 
Boston  police  in  the  beating,  robbery, 
rape  and  fatal  subbing  of  a 26-year-old 
woman  on  Halloween  night. 

December:  Attorney  General  James 
Shannon  says  that  Boston  police  had 
violated  the  civil  rights  of  black  youths 
by  illegally  stopping  and  searching 
them,  and  apparently  coerced  witnesses 
to  testify  during  their  investigauon  of 
the  controversial  1989  slaying  of  Carol 
Stuart  Her  husband.  Charles,  who  ten- 
tatively identified  a black  suspect,  later 
committed  suicide  when  he  learned  he 
had  become  the  prime  suspect  in  his 
wife’s  murder 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Ex-state 
trooper  Robert  Monteiro  is  sentenced 
May  17  to  10-15  years  in  prison  tor 


raping  and  soliciting  bribes  from  two 
women  after  stopping  them  on  the  state's 
turnpike. 

MICHIGAN 

January:  The  Detroit  City  Council 
orders  the  Police  Department  to  sell  its 
jet.  sayingthe  $237,000 annual  mainte- 
nance cost  is  prohibitive.  A few  days 
later,  the  jet  crashes  whi  le  landing  at  the 
local  airport  after  a flight  lo  Florida  to 
pick  up  Federal  prisoners 

April:  Michigan  officials  win  ap- 
proval for  a pilot  program  in  which  the 
Nanonal  Guard's  engineering  corps  will 
demolish  abandoned  structures  being 
used  as  crack  houses. . The  Detroit 
Free  Press  reports  that  a Police  Depart- 
ment fund  intended  to  pay  for  under- 
cover drug  buys  was  used  to  purchase 
and  install  a $ 1 5.000  satellite  dish  at  the 
home  of  Mayor  Coleman  Young. 

July:  President  Bush  names  the 
Grand  Rapids  Police  Department's 
Crime  Analysis  Unit  as  a “Daily  Point 
of  Light"  for  a program  that  uses  volun- 
teers from  the  Retired  Senior  Vol  unteer 
Program  to  help  look  for  patterns  in 
serious  crimes  and  distribute  informa- 
tion about  those  crimes 

August:  Eight  Grand  Rapids  police 
officers  file  a $7. 5-million  lawsuit 
charging  the  city  engaged  in  reverse 
discrimination  in  its  handling  of  pro- 
motions to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  The 
officers  claimthey  were  denied  promo- 
tions as  part  of  the  settlement  of  a 
previous  bias  suit  brought  by  minority 
officers. 

October:  Police  in  Flint  stage  an 
elaborate  wedding  ceremony  and  re- 
ception as  pan  of  a sting  operation 
designed  to  capture  suspected  drug 
dealers.  A total  of  16  people  arc  ar- 
rested in  connection  with  the  sting 


COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Bay 
County  Sheriff  Kevin  Green  and 
Undersheriff  Larry  Leslie  resign  in 
September  because  of  a drop  in  public 
confidence  alter  an  invesugation  of 
improper  depanmental  practices 
Off-duty  Detroii  police  officer  Char- 
les L.  Pope  is  shot  todeath.  an  apparent 
robbery  victim,  in  October  . . State 
Pol  ice  Director  Col . R.T.  Davis  says  he 
will  retire  Jan.  19  rather  than  accepl  a 
demotion  to  lieutenant  oolonel  if  Gov- 
ernor-elect John  Engler  replaces  him. 

MINNESOTA 

February:  St.  Paul  Police  Chief 
William  McCutcheon  makes  a vide- 
otape in  which  he  disputes  charges  that 
a sergeants'  test  was  ngged  in  favor  of 
minorities.  McCutcheon  took  the  un- 
usual step  after  some  officers  com- 
plained about  high  scores  for  several 
blacks  and  Hispanics  who  took  the 
test  A Minnesota  legislator  intro- 
duces a bill  that  would  require  all  appli- 
cants to  the  state’s  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  have  completed  four  years 
of  college  That  would  double  the  col- 
lege requirement  from  its  current  level 

July:  A state  report  says  302  hate 
enmes  were  recorded  in  1988-89.  with 
253  incidents  of  racial  bias  and  23  of 
religious  bias  Some  87  percent  involved 
persons  under  age  2 1 

October:  Police  make  a record 
number  of  arrests  for  boating  while 
intoxicated  in  the  1990  boating  season 
--  200 arrests,  compared  to  142  in  1989 
The  number  of  boating  fatalities  hit  a 
record  low 

November:  A Minneapolis  police 
report  says  that  16  of  38  homicides  in 
the  city  from  January  to  September 
were  gang-related  - a 300-percent 
increase  from  the  same  pencxJ  in  1989 

December:  Rochester  officials  are 


rebuffed  in  their  attempts  to  bill  the 
Republican  Party  for  police  overtime 
expenses  incuired  during  political  cam- 
paign visits  by  President  Bush  and  Vice 
President  Quayle.  The  bill  is  forwarded 
to  the  Secret  Service,  which  says  it 
doesn’t  reimburse  localities  that  pro- 
vide extra  protection  for  Presidential 
visits.  A district  judge  invalidates 
the  stale's  anti-crack  law,  ruling  that 
the  law  unconstitutionally  discriminates 
against  blacks  because  it  mandates 
harsher  penalties  for  those  convicted  of 
possessing  the  cocaine  denvative  than 
for  those  convicted  of  possessing  the 
same  amount  of  powdered  cocaine 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Duluth 
police  Del.  Gary  D.  Wilson  dies  Apnl 
9 after  being  shot  through  a motel  wall 
during  a search  for  a suspect  in  a bar- 
room shooting.  Sgt  John  Hartley  is 
wounded  in  the  incident,  and  Law- 
rence James  Montanaro  is  charged 
with  the  shootings  St.  Paul  police 
officer  Patrick  Lytle  is  named  Police 
Officer  of  the  Year  and  Catherine  Jans- 
sen. a six-year  veteran  of  the  St.  Paul 
Police  Department,  is  named  Police 
Woman  of  the  Year  for  their  efforts  to 
save  several  children  from  an  August 
1 989  house  fire.  Philip  l^ewis  Cole 
is  sentenced  in  September  to  life  plus 
30  years  for  the  1989  slaying  of  Hastings 
police  officer  Michael  Hogan 

MISSISSIPPI 

March:  Fifty-five  percent  of  state 
residents  polled  in  a Mississippi  State 
University  survey  say  they  support 
tougher  laws  lo  combat  drunken  driv- 
ing. 

September:  Pete  Bowen  is  named 
as  Police  Chief  of  Columbus.  He  re- 
places Charlie  Watians.  who  announced 
in  February  he  would  resign  the  post 
because  he  lacked  the  full  support  of 
city  government 


October:  Acting  Jackson  Police 
Chief  Robert  White  proposes  manda- 
tory drug  testing  for  all  officers. 

November:  State  officials  report 
that  of  the  2,333  people  who  have  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  carry  handguns 
under  a new  law.  60  will  be  rejected  due 
to  criminal  records  or  time  spent  in 
mental  institutions 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Lucedale 
Police  Chief  Doyle  Jones  is  fired  Sept. 
5 by  city  officials  amid  complaints  that 
a botched  drug  raid  was  racially  moti- 
vated. Tupelo  Police  Chief  Ed 
Crider  resigns  in  November  after  lead- 
ing the  department  for  2 1 years. 

MISSOURI 

March:  For  the  fourth  time,  a bill  is 
introduced  in  the  Missouri  legislature 
that  would  increase  the  number  of  basic 
training  hours  required  for  peace-offi- 
cer certification  from  120  to  240  hours 
next  year  and  eventually  to  420  hours, 
the  national  average  The  bill,  which 
has  the  support  of  state  law  enforce- 
ment organizations,  failed  in  the  past 
because  of  fiscal  considerations 

June:  Steven  Bishop  is  sworn  in  as 
chief  of  the  Kansas  City  Police  Depart- 
ment after  the  retirement  of  Lany  Joiner 

July:  Law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  Kansas  City  area  begin  receiving 
disbursements  from  a one-quarter  cent 
sales  tax  approved  by  voters  the  previ- 
ous November  The  money  is  earmarked 
for  drug  enforcement  efforts.  . . The 
St.  Louis  Police  Officers  Association 
prepares  an  ad  campaign  to  protest  a 
decision  by  the  Police  Commission 
limiting  raises  to  3 percent 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Former 
security  guard  Bob  Roark  is  named  to 
head  the  Caterville  Police  Department 
in  May.  succeeding  Bobbie  Ray  White 
whoquit  along  with  his  three  officers  in 
a scheduling  dispute  Galena  Police 
Chief  Danny  Keener  pleads  not  guilty 
in  August  to  drunken-driving 
charges  Charles  Wren,  the  for- 
mer police  chief  of  East  St.  Louis,  111., 
is  appointed  in  September  to  head  the 
Pine  Lawn  Police  Department  Wren 
becomes  the  department's  fourth  po- 
lice chief  in  13  months  .St.  Louis 
police  Supt  G.H.  Kleinknecht  retires 
Sept  3 to  become  associate  commis- 
sioner for  enforcement  with  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  in 
Washington,  D C.  Stephen  Hig- 
gins becomes  the  U S Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Missouri  in  Novem- 
ber. succeeding  Thomas  Dittmeier 

MONTANA 

July:  Bozeman  City  Attorney  Bruce 
Becker  says  domestic  abuse  cases  will 
no  longer  be  dismissed  at  the  victim's 
request  Women's  advocacy  groups 
and  prosecutors  lobby  the  legislature  to 
rewrite  the  state's  rape  law  to  include 
non-physical  intimidation,  alter  the  state 
Supreme  Court  throws  out  rape  charges 
against  a principal  who  allegedly  threat- 
ened to  withhold  a girl's  diploma  if  she 
did  not  have  oral  sex  with  him. 

September:  Police  in  Billings  sus- 
pect that  associates  of  the  Los  Angeles- 
based  Crips  and  Bloods  gangs  arc  be- 
hind a senes  of  gun  shop  burglanes  and 
dnve-by  shootings  Police  Chief  Gene 
Kiser  says  the  department  is  monitor- 
ing possible  gang  activity  in  the  city. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Big  Horn 
County  sheriff  s deputy  Janet  Rogers 
becomes  to  first  female  law  enforce- 

Continued  on  Page  15 
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The  crime  bill: 

If  it's  an  election  year,  you  can  generally  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  that  the  nation's  lawmakers  will  be  busy  pushing  omnibus 
(often  defined  as  "crazy  quilt”)  crime  bills  through  Congress  so 
they  can  return  to  their  districts  and  boast  to  constituents  about 
how  "tough  on  crime”  they  are. 

Such  was  nearly  the  case  in  1990.  But  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Bill  that  President  Bush  signed  into  law  on  Nov.  29  was  a 
streamlined  composite  of  much  tougher  bills  that  were  argued  in 
Congress  throughout  the  year  Gone  were  the  controversial  gun 
control  measures,  death  penalty  provisions,  and  amendments  that 
limited  appeals  of  death-row  inmates  and  expanded  the  applica- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule.  In  their  place:  crackdowns  on 
savings  and  loan  fraud;  procedures  to  make  it  easier  for  child 
crime  victims  to  testify  in  Federal  court;  criminal  sanctions  on 
steroids;  increased  penalties  for  offenses  against  children;  a new 
"Crime  Victims  Bill  of  Rights”;  an  end  to  legal  loopholes  for 
money  launderers,  and  extensions  of  "drug-free”  zones  around 
public  playgrounds. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Senators  Joseph  R.  Biden  (D.-Del.) 
and  Strom  Thurmond  (R.-S.C.),  also  provided  much-needed 
funds  to  Federal  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  including  a 
doubling  of  Federal  aid  to  local  law  enforcement  — up  to  $900 
million.  It  authorized  a $20-million  “rural  drug  initiative"  to 
allow  for  increased  funding  to  local  police  and  prosecutors  in 
rural  areas  to  combat  drugs  and  allotted  $220  million  for 
alternative  correctional  facilities,  including  military-style  “boot 
camps."  Funding  was  also  made  available  to  allow  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  to  hire  1,000  additional  agents  and 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  double  the  number  of 
agents  working  on  drug-related  cases 

The  Unmaking  of  a Crime  Bill 

Biden  had  called  S.  1970,  his  original  version  of  the  bill 
signed  by  Bush,  the  “toughest,  most  comprehensive  crime  bill  in 
our  history  ” But  by  year's  end,  Biden  was  singing  a different 
tune.  The  legislation  signed  by  Bush,  he  said,  was  “just  a down 
payment  on  what  Congress  owes  to  the  American  people,”  and 
he  vowed  to  “do  even  better"  in  the  next  Congressional  session 
to  win  passage  of  a more  comprehensive  crime  bill  that  would 
expand  the  number  of  Federal  crimes  in  which  the  death  penalty 
can  be  applied,  limit  the  number  of  appeals  available  to  inmates 
facing  death  sentences  and  would  enact  an  assault-weapons  ban. 

So  what  happened  along  the  way?  The  entire  crime  bill  was 
almost  killed  during  the  summer  by  a filibuster  against  contested 
provisions,  including  gun  control  measures.  In  the  fall,  Bush 
vowed  to  veto  the  legislation  because  it  “handcuffs  the  police." 
There  were  also  doubts  that,  in  the  face  of  mounting  Federal 
deficits,  funding  would  not  be  available  to  meet  the  bill’s  $2- 
billion  price  tag.  And  of  course,  by  October,  the  Federal 
Government  was  essentially  operating  without  a budget  as 
Congress  and  Bush  haggled  over  a deficit-reduction  plan  and  a 
capital-gains  tax.  And.  too.  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraqi 
troops  forced  Congress  to  consider  more  ominous  matters. 

With  Congressional  elections  just  weeks  away,  lawmakers 
finally  agreed  on  a compromise  crime  bill  that  was  passed  in 
October  — one  devoid  of  the  controversial  provisions  that  had 
been  debated  for  a good  part  of  1990.  Indeed,  the  legislation 
might  be  better  remembered  for  the  proposals  that  didn’t  make 
the  final  cut.  Following  is  an  item-by-item  account  of  some  of 
those  provisions: 

Foreign  Trade  Questions 

Gun  Control  — A bill  introduced  Jan.  17  and  sponsored  by 
Republican  Senator  Phil  Gramm  of  Texas  and  House  Minority 
Whip  Newt  Gingrich  of  Georgia  offered  no  actual  gun-control 
legislation,  but  provided  stiffer  penalties  for  crimes  committed 
with  firearms.  President  Bush  voiced  support  for  the  bill,  known 
as  “The  National  Drug  and  Crime  Emergency  Act." 

By  May,  floor  debate  had  begun  on  bills  offered  by  Biden,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Thurmond,  which 
included  firearms  control  provisions  Biden’s  bill  banned  for 
three  years  the  manufacture,  sale  and  possession  of  five  foreign- 
made  and  domestic  semiautomatic  weapons.  Bideri  also  offered  a 
substitute  provision  that  would  ban  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
possession  of  nine  weapons;  increase  penalties  for  firearms 
offenses;  and  prohibit  the  export  of  certain  domestically 
produced  assault-style  weapoas.  Thurmond's  included  a ban  on 
the  domestic  assembly  of  weapons  from  illegally  imported  parts 
and  provided  stricter  penalties  for  those  convicted  of  violent 
crimes  in  which  a semiautomatic  weapon  is  used 

On  May  23,  the  Senate  voted,  50-49,  to  back  a partial  ban  on 
semiautomatic  assault  weapons.  Nine  assault  rifles  — five 
foreign  and  four  domestic  models  — would  be  banned  from 
import  or  domestic  manfacture.  including  the  Israeli  Uzi,  the 
Beretta  AR-70  and  the  domestically  produced  Colt  AR-15,  the 
MAC  10  and  1 1,  the  Street  Sweeper  and  Striker  12.  The  ban, 
included  in  an  amendment  by  Senator  Dennis  DcConcini  (D  - 
Ariz,),  would  be  in  effect  for  three  years,  after  which  it  would  be 


The  year  in  focus: 

A process  of  elimination 


subject  to  review.  The  nine  weapons  would  be  added  to  the  list  of 
43  foreign-made  firearms  which  President  Bush  banned  after  a 
schoolyard  massacre  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  in  1989 

The  vote  came  one  day  after  the  Senate  rejected  a broader 
assault- weapons  ban  sponsored  by  Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum 
that  would  have  outlawed  the  importation  and  manufacture  of  21 
foreign  and  domestic  assault  weapons,  as  well  as  magazines  that 
hold  more  than  15  rounds. 

Recess  Beckons,  and  Time  Runs  Out 
DeConcini  said  that  Senate  approval  of  his  amendment 
represented  a victory  against  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
which  had  lobbied  intensely  against  any  provisions  on  assault- 
style  weapons  But  Biden  warned  that  passage  of  the  DeConcini 
amendment  could  serve  as  an  excuse  for  Republicans  seeking  to 
prevent  passage  of  the  enme  bill.  Final  passage  of  the  measure 
failed  as  time  ran  out  before  the  Memorial  Day  recess.  And  on 
June  7.  Biden’s  prediction  came  true  as  efforts  to  limit  debate  on 
the  bill  failed,  putting  the  entire  measure  in  jeopardy.  Only  days 
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earlier,  representatives  of  several  national  police  organizations 
had  joined  Biden  at  a press  conference  calling  for  cloture  on  the 
measure. 

As  the  Senate  worked  to  reach  a compromise  to  save  S.  1970, 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  June  12  approved  a bill 
restricting  the  sale  and  possession  of  weapons  that  “have  no 
sporting  value.”  The  measure  gave  the  Bush  Administration  the 
same  authority  to  regulate  domestic  firearms  that  it  has  in  regard 
to  imported  firearms.  The  bill  would  have  required  the  Treasury 
Department  to  provide  a list  of  firearms  that  fail  to  meet  the 
"sporting  value”  standard,  would  have  banned  the  sale  to 
civilians  of  magazines  with  a capacity  of  eight  rounds  or  more, 
and  provided  for  10-year  prison  terms  for  anyone  convicted  of 
using  or  possessing  a military  assault-style  semiautomatic 
firearm  in  the  commission  of  a drug-related  or  violent  felony. 

The  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  crime  unanimously 
passed  an  anti-crime  package  on  June  27  that  adopted  seven 
recommendations  made  by  the  Bush  Administration  dealing  with 
firearms,  including  a ban  on  the  domestic  assembly  of  assault 
weapons  which  are  already  banned  from  import,  allowing  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  retain  for  official  use  those  seized 
firearms  that  would  normally  be  destroyed,  and  closing  loopholes 
in  a law  that  prohibits  the  sale  of  firearms  to  persons  not  residing 
in  the  same  state  as  the  seller. 

Speaker  Nixes  Controversy 

The  Senate  passed  what  is  said  to  be  the  mast  sweeping  anti- 
crime bill  in  U.S  history  on  July  1 1,  by  a vote  of  64-6.  The 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990  (S.1970)  included  a 
three-year  ban  on  the  importation  or  domestic  manufacture  of 
nine  semiautomatic  weapons  as  proposed  in  the  DeConcini 
amendment  The  bill  moved  to  the  House,  which  had  formulated 
its  own  anti-crime  package  that  did  not  include  a semiautomatic 
weapons  ban.  However,  the  House  had  passed  separate  bills 
banning  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  domestically  produced 
assault  weapons  with  no  "sporting  value,”  and  its  crime  subcom- 
mittee on  July  24  resuscitated  the  Brady  Bill,  which  would 
impase  a mandatory,  seven-day  waiting  period  on  the  purchase 
of  handguns.  But  the  House  crime  bill,  called  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  (H  R.  5269),  stalled  on  the  floor  as  Congress 
turned  its  attention  to  a debate  on  the  Federal  budget. 

Finally,  on  Oct.  5.  the  House  passed  its  massive  crime  bill, 
including  a provision  that  would  allow  domestic  gun  makers  to 
assemble  any  semiautomatic  rifle  or  shotgun  that  is  identical  to 


any  nfle  or  shotgun  currently  banned  from  import.  Under  an 
amendment  to  the  House  bill,  sponsored  by  Jolene  Unsoeld  (D.- 
Wash  ),  only  firearms  assembled  with  foreign  parts  would  be 
illegal.  The  bill  moved  to  a conference  committee,  where 
differences  were  to  be  ironed  out.  They  were,  and  by  the  time  the 
bill  reached  the  desk  of  President  Bush,  no  gun-control  measures 
had  survived,  helped  in  part  by  Unsoeld's  fellow  Washington 
Democrat,  Speaker  Thomas  Foley,  who  made  it  clear  that  the 
Brady  Bill  and  similarly  controversial  gun-control  measures 
would  be  precluded  from  floor  debate.  Gun  control  proponents  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have  vowed  to  reintroduce  legislation, 
including  the  Brady  Bill,  in  the  102nd  Congress. 

The  Ultimate  Sanction 

Death  Penalty  and  Appeals  of  Capital  Sentences  — Held 
over  from  1989  were  provisions,  supported  by  the  Bush  Admini- 
stration, that  would  increase  the  number  of  crimes  for  which  the 
death  penalty  could  be  imposed  and  limit  the  number  of  appeals 
available  to  death  row  inmates.  Drug  czar  William  J Bennett 
also  pushed  for  the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  for  drug 
kingpins,  even  if  they  are  not  involved  in  itiurdcr 

Biden 's  S.1970  package  authorized  the  death  penalty  for  30 
Federal  offenses,  most  involving  murder,  espionage  and  treason, 
and  added  procedural  safeguards,  such  as  a separate  sentencing 
trial  and  jury  consideration  of  aggravating  and  mitigating 
circumstances.  The  bill  proposed  to  prohibit  the  execution  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  defendants  under  the  age  of  18  at  the  time 
of  the  crime  — provisions  that  flew  in  the  face  of  two  1989 
Supreme  Court  decisions  permitting  executions  under  such 
circumstances.  Biden's  bill  also  barred  the  death  penalty  if  it 
furthers  a “racially  discriminatory  pattern.''  Thurmond's  S.  197 1 
bill  similarly  expanded  the  list  of  Federal  crimes  punishable  by 
death  but  did  not  include  the  ban  on  executions  of  the  mentally 
retarded  or  those  that  furthered  a "racially  discriminatory 
pattern.”  It  also  offered  watered-down  procedural  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  misapplication  of  the  death  penalty 

Death  penalty  provisions  ran  into  trouble  during  floor  debate 
in  the  Senate.  Republicans  said  the  “racially  discriminatory 
pattern”  provision  would,  in  effect,  outlaw  capital  punishment  in 
most  courts. 

Meanwhile,  the  crime  bill  approved  in  June  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  included  an  expansion  of  the  death 
penalty  in  crimes  where  there  is  a clear  Federal  interest,  such  as 
the  assassination  of  Federal  officials,  and  would  allow  the  death 
penalty  as  a sentencing  option  for  the  murders  of  Federal  judges, 
law  enforcement  officers,  jurors,  protected  witnesses  and  persons 
convicted  of  treason  or  espionage. 

Legislation  Lacks  Appeal 

The  crime  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  July  — S.  1970  — 
increased  the  number  of  Federal  crimes  in  which  the  death 
penalty  could  be  applied  to  34.  added  more  procedural  protec- 
tions for  capital  trials  and  banned  the  execution  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  Administration-supported  S.1225,  meanwhile, 
provided  the  death  penalty  for  30  Federal  offenses  and  contained 
none  of  Biden's  other  proposals.  Where  the  Biden  legislation 
allowed  death  row  inmates  one  Federal  appeal  if  the  state  agreed 
to  provide  prisoners  with  free  legal  aid,  S.1225  all  but  eliminated 
Federal  court  reviews  of  state  criminal  convictions,  including 
death  penalty  appeals.  The  revision  of  habeas  corpus  that  was 
eventually  added  to  the  Senate  bill  was  seen  as  a bipartisan 
compromise  on  the  issue. 

In  September,  President  Bush  said  he  would  veto  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee’s  legislation  because  it  is  “tougher  on  law 
enforcement  than  it  is  on  the  criminals."  Bush  took  issue  with  the 
bill's  provisions  that  would  allow  death  penalty  appeals  based  on 
racial  statistics,  which,  he  argued,  would  wipe  out  capital 
punishment.  He  also  said  that  provisions  to  end  lengthy  delays  of 
executions  would  actually  make  delays  longer  On  Oct.  5.  the 
House  finally  passed  a enme  bill  which  would  permit  executions 
for  a wide  range  of  Federal  crimes  for  the  first  time  since  1972. 
However,  as  with  gun-control  measures,  no  death-penalty 
provisions  were  to  be  found  in  the  House-Senate  compromise 
crime  bill  that  was  finally  signed  by  the  President. 

Articles  of  Faith 

“Good  Faith”  Exceptions  to  the  Exclusionary  Rule  — To 
increase  criminal  convictions  and  prevent  releases  on  technicali- 
ties. the  Bush  Administration  fought  hard  for  exclusionary  rule 
reform  that  would  allow  the  use  of  evidence  illegally  obtained  by 
police  acting  in  good  faith.  The  measure  supported  by  the 
President  would  codify  elements  of  the  U.S  Supreme  Court’s 
1984  ruling.  United  States  v Leon.  While  the  Senate  bill  and 
House  bills  contained  sections  that  allowed  for  similar  revisions, 
they  were  finally  whittled  out  of  the  enme  packages  as  Congress 
shunned  controversy  in  an  effort  to  ensure  passage  of  a enme  bill 
before  Election  Day  The  bill  that  emerged  with  Bush's  signature 
did  not  contain  the  controversial  “good  faith"  exceptions. 
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A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level. 

H The  Justice  Department  merges  the  nation's  independent 
organized  crime  strike  forces  into  the  US.  Attorneys’ offices  on  Jan. 
1,  in  a move  that  is  opposed  by  many  law  enforcement  officials. 

H Black  Americans,  who  constitute  about  one-eighth  of  the  U.S. 
population,  suffer  considerably  higher  rates  of  violent  and  household 
crime  victimization  than  whites,  and  violent  crimes  committed 
against  blacks  tend  to  be  more  serious  than  those  committed  against 
whites,  says  a report  released  in  April  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  (BJS). 

H The  FBI  considers  a change  in  its  widely-emulated  guidelines  on 
the  use  of  deadly  force,  which  would  allow  agents  to  shoot  not  only 
to  defend  themselves  but  also  to  stop  fleeing  suspects  that  are 
believed  to  have  caused  death  or  injury.  The  directive  would  also 
permit  agents  to  fire  warning  shots  to  halt  escaping  suspects. 

IT  The  long- anticipated  epidemic  use  of  crystal  methamphetamine, 
or  “ice,"  has  not  materialized  after  a year  of  warnings  about  the 
drug’s  eastward  spread  across  the  United  States,  say  officials  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  (NUj  and  other  DoJ  agencies. 

11  NU  awards  nearly  $1.4  million  in  February  to  four  urban  U.S. 
police  departments  that  will  allow  the  agencies  to  develop 
sophisticated  information  systems  to  track  illegal  drug  marketing 
trends  on  computerized  maps. 

H Customs  officials  note  a dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
irriividuals  who  attempt  to  smuggle  drugs  into  the  U.S.  by  swallowing 
contraband-filled  condoms  or  balloons. 

H Worldwide  production  of  illegal  drugs  reached  record  levels  in 
1989,  says  a report  by  the  State  Department,  which  added  that  all 
U.S.  allies  were  cooperating  with  anti-drug  efforts. 

H The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
a-vards  grants  to  37  housing  authorities  nationwide  in  a pilot 
program  aimed  at  ridding  public  housing  of  drugs. 

H Big-dty  hospitals  are  continuing  to  treat  record  numbers  of 
drug-related  emergencies  despite  a decline  in  casual  drug  use. 
NTDA  reports  in  March. 

1 Marijuana  prices  reach  an  all-time  high,  according  to  DEA 
officials,  who  attribute  the  price  increase  to  a sharp  reduction  in  the 
number  of  marijuana  shipments  from  Mexico  and  Colombia. 


H A year-old  effort  to  make  Washington,  D.C.,  a test  case  in  the 
war  on  drugs  was  largely  a failure,  says  a report  by  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy.  Its  director,  William  J.  Bennett, 
blames  local  officials  for  a lack  of  commitment. 

H The  Bush  Administration  asks  Congress  May  16  to  authorize 
sweeping  new  powers  for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS)  to  begin  summary  deportations  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  illegal  aliens  convicted  of  drug  dealing  and  other  crimes. 

H A computer  system  used  by  Customs  agents  to  screen  those 
entering  the  U.S.  contains  highly  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
information  that  could  allow  known  drug  smugglers  to  enter  the 
country  undetected,  according  to  a General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  audit. 

U The  DEA  is  helping  Mexican  officials  stop  the  importation  of 
American-made  “precursor"  chemicals  needed  to  make  cocaine, 
heroin  and  other  drugs. 

H The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  says  it  will  use  a 1985  law 
that  requires  anyone  accepting  a cash  payment  of  $10,000  or  more 
to  file  documentation  detailing  the  source  of  the  money  in  an  effort 
to  learn  the  source  of  large  cash  fees  collected  by  90  defense 
attorneys  who  handled  drug  cases. 

11  Thousands  of  National  Guard  troops  are  mobilized  during  the 
summer  in  the  nation's,  largest-ever  marijuana  eradication  campaign. 
Guardsmen  in  all  50  states  participate  in  the  $45-million  effort. 

IT  The  Bush  Administration  reportedly  authorizes  about  $50 
million  in  military  training  and  equipment  to  six  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  countries  to  battle  narcotics  trafficking. 

11  Undercover  agents  tell  a House  Ways  and  Means  oversight 
subcommittee  in  September  that  it  is  easy  to  launder  money  by 
buying  real  estate,  cars  and  luxury  items  from  salesmen  willing  to 
evade  Federal  laws  on  the  reporting  of  large  cash  transactions. 

11  The  Mexican  Government  grants  DEA  agents  diplomatic 
immunity  and  the  power  tocany  guns  while  working  in  that  country. 

11  A DoJ  audit  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  says  that 
waste  and  irregularities  in  contracts  cost  the  Federal  Government 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year,  heightening  concerns 
about  DEA’ s management  practices  at  a time  when  its  budget  is  due 
to  increase  2~>  percent  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 


The  lighter  side  of  the  force:  LEN  looks  at 
offbeat  developments  that  flavored  1990 


Police  work  is  often  described  as  hours  of  boredom  interrupted  by 
moments  of  terror.  It  just  wouldn  't  be  real  life,  however,  without  an 
occasional  dose  of  guffaws,  chortles,  snickers  and  belly  laughs. 
While  it  seems  there  will  always  be  crime,  drugs  and  violence,  for 
some  there  will  also  be  a memory  of  one  curious  moment  when 
things  seemed  to  be  coming  “Through  the  Looking  Class.  " 

It  takes  a licking  and  keeps  on  ticking 

Drug  enforcement  is  like  chasing  a bubble  underneath  a carpet:  push 
it  dowm  here  and  it  pops  back  up  over  there.  Suppress  the  use  of  one 
mind-altering  substance  and  another  will  come  along  to  take  its 
place.  Last  January  .the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  uncovered 
a new  kick  that  made  its  way  here  from  the  Australian  outback  — 
licking  toads.  The  Cane  toad,  which  can  grow  to  the  size  of  a dinner 
plate,  wards  off  predators  by  secreting  from  us  skin  a toxin  known 
as  bufotenine  — which,  when  licked  raw  or  consumed  cooked,  has 
hallucinogenic  properties.  Said  Robert  K Sager  of  the  DEA  lab  in 
San  Francisco,  whose  unit  has  had  bufotenine  turn  up  from  time  to 
time  after  drug  arrests:  “This  is  what  you  call  a desperation  high.  It’s 
the  sort  of  thing  you  do  when  you  run  out  of  dope." 

No  ifs,  ands  or  butts 

Raymond  Stein  was  arrested  last  May  while  trying  to  buy  a soda 
from  a gas-station  vending  machine.  Not  that  that’s  a crime  in 
Middlesex  Borough,  N J. — it’s  just  that  Stein  was  stark  naked,  and 
the  car  he  was  driving  turned  out  to  be  stolen.  Stein  pumped  the 
necessary  coins  into  the  machine,  but  had  to  open  the  car  door  to 
reach  the  soda.  When  he  did  so,  another  customer  noticed  he  was 
naked  and  told  the  station's  owner.  Police  were  called,  and  Patrolman 
William  Madler  arrived  on  the  scene  just  as  Stein  was  leaving  the 
station.  Stein  was  detained  when  he  was  unable  to  produce  a driver's 
license  or  registration,  and  further  investigation  revealed  that  the  car 
had  been  stolen.  Police  were  unable  to  explain  why  Stein  was  naked. 

Selective  service 

Following  President  Bush's  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops  to  the 


Middle  East  in  August,  14  inmates  at  the  Cross  City  Correctional 
Institution  in  Florida  wrote  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
volunteered  to  serve  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  exchange  for  pardons  if  they 
survive.  Said  a corrections  department  spokesman:  “Sounds  to  me 
like  they've  been  watching  too  many  movies." 

Kiss  those  plants  goodbye 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  said  in  March  that  a red  dye  used  in 
many  lipsticks  is  a powerful  herbicide  that  can  wither  marijuana 
plants  and  deprive  them  of  their  psychoactive  properties.  The 
chemical,  known  as  Red  Dye  No.  22.  is  said  to  change  when  exposed 
to  light,  producing  a molecule  that  inhibits  photosynthesis.  The 
Bush  Administration  began  considering  the  possible  use  of  Red-22 
in  an  airborne  offensive  against  domestic  marijuana  production,  and 
officials  asserted  that  the  dye  would  pose  no  health  risks  if  smoked. 

Cradle  robber 

Tony  Salgado  of  Hernando  County,  Fla.,  was  arrested  last  June  for 
allegedly  stealing  two  pink  flamingo  lawn  ornaments  from  a 
neighbor’s  property  The  case  might  be  utterly  ordinary  except  that 
Salgado  was  only  three  years  old  at  the  time.  Deputy  J.  Bumett 
charged  the  toddler  with  criminal  mischief  and  ordered  him  held 
under  house  arrest  while  the  case  was  referred  to  social  workers 
Capt.  Rich  Nugent  of  the  sheri  fF  s office  conceded  that  Bumett  used 
poor  judgment.  “Obviously,  we  don’t  condone  this,"  he  said. 

Caterpillars  of  the  community 

The  Administration's  1990  anti-drug  strategy  included  a $6.5- 
million  plan  to  see  if  the  cocaine  trade  could  be  eradicated  by 
dropping  ravenous  caterpillars  on  Andean  coca  crops.  The  funds 
were  earmarked  for  the  Department  of  Agn culture  to  research  a bug 
called  the  malumbia,  a white  moth  that  in  its  caterpillar  stage  feasts 
on  coca  plants,  There  were  no  immediate  plans  to  have  the  Air  Force 
drop  the  creatures  on  coca-producing  countries.  “Neither  troops  nor 
caterpillars  will  go  in  without  prior  request  and  consultation  with 
the  host  country."  said  White  House  spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater 
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Justice  by 

the  numbers: 

A sampling  of  statistics,  a dollop  of  data  about  Federal  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  vintage  1990. 

1/4:  Proportion  of  all  U.S.  households  that  had  at  least 
one  member  who  was  the  victim  of  a theft,  burglary,  rape, 
robbery  or  assault  in  1989,  according  to  the  annual  crime 
victimization  survey  released  by  BJS  in  September 

2 percent:  The  increase  in  Part  I crime  in  1989, 
compared  to  1988  figures,  according  to  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  The  report  notes  that  14.3  million  criminal 
offenses  were  reported  to  American  police  agencies  in 
1989.  and  the  statistics  showed  marked  increases  in  murder, 
forcible  rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault. 

12  percent:  The  record  increase  in  the  population  of 
Federal  and  state  prisons  in  1989,  to  a total  of  703,687  — 
double  the  population  in  1980,  BJS  reports  in  May. 

33  percent:  Percentage  of  truck  drivers  killed  in  one 
year  who  were  impaired  by  alcohol,  marijuana,  cocaine  or 
other  drugs  when  they  died,  according  to  an  eight-state 
sampling  by  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

45  percent : The  decrease  in  current  cocaine  use 
among  Americans  since  1988,  according  to  a harshly 
criticized  NIDA  survey  released  Dec.  19.  Critics  say  the 
survey’s  methodology  is  flawed  because  it  fails  to  account 
for  populations  in  prisons,  shelters  or  drug  treatment 
centers. 

50.9  percent:  Percentage  of  high  school  seniors 

questioned  in  1989  who  said  they  had  tried  an  illicit  drug  at 
least  once,  the  NIDA  reports  in  February.  Overall,  the 
report  says,  drug  use  by  youths  continues  to  decline. 

75  percent:  Percentage  of  felony  arrestees 

nationwide  estimated  to  be  drug  users,  according  to  a draft 
of  DoJ’s  1988  Drug  Use  Forecasting  annual  report,  released 
in  March. 

1,892  pounds:  Volume  of  high-purity  heroin 

coming  into  the  U.S.  that  was  seized  by  law  enforcement  in 
1989,  up  from  1,120  pounds  in  1987.  Officials  say  the 
increase  points  to  growing  heroin  use  by  Americans. 

9,200:  Number  of  Americans  killed  each  year  by 
handgun- wielding  criminals.  BJS  reports  in  July.  The 
agency  says  the  armed  assailants  confront  about  638,900 
Americans  each  year,  wounding  15,000 

9.7  million:  Estimated  number  of  people  jailed  in  the 
U.S.  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1988,  BJS  reports  in 
February.  The  figure  represents  a 20-percent  increase  over 
comparable  1983  statistics. 

$22  million:  Amount  of  cash  displayed  at  a July 
press  conference  in  Miami  by  Customs  officials.  The  money 
was  seized  from  drug  traffickers  who  thought  undercover 
agents  were  laundering  their  money. 

$395  million:  Ant  i -drug  abuse  grants  that  DoJ  says 
it  will  parcel  out  to  states  and  localities  during  1990  — 
more  than  triple  the  amount  disbursed  in  1989. 

$10.6  billion:  The  anti-drug  funding  that  the  Bush 
Administration  says  it  will  seek  in  fiscal  year  1991  — a 69- 
percent  increase  over  the  $6.3  billion  in  anti-drug  funds 
allocated  in  1989.  according  a report  released  Jan,  25  by  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

$61  billion:  The  total  expenditure  by  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  civil  and 
criminal  justice  — an  increase  of  34  percent  since  1985, 

BJS  reports. 
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Recession  got  you  down? 

Take  heart  with 
Law  Enforcement  News  — 
after  16  years , still  the  best  buy 
among  professional  publications 
for  police. 
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On  The  Record,  1990: 


"People  were  dying  before  this,  and 
people  were  moving  out  of  New  York 
before  this.  Even  if  we  had  a police 
officer  on  every  corner  we  couldn't 
stop  some  of  the  random  violence  that 
goes  on." 

— New  York  Mayor  David  Dinkins 

V J 
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On  The  Record , 1990: 


"We're  overspecialized,  and  it's  time 
for  us  to  say  'no.'  " The  patrol  force  is 
the  backbone  of  the  department.  We 
want  cops  on  patrol,  in  uniform,  on  the 
streets  of  our  city,  and  that's  going  to 
be  our  top  priority. " 

— New  York  Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown 


MONTANA 


Continued  from  Page  12 

ment  officer  in  the  state’s  history  to  die 
when  she  is  killed  in  a gunfight  with  a 
bank  robber  in  downtown  Hardin  on 
June  14.  The  bank  robber  is  also 
killed.  Oran  Peck,  a deputy  police 
chief  in  Salt  Lake  City,  is  selected  by 
Billings  officials  after  a national  search 
to  find  a successor  for  retiring  Police 
Chief  Gene  Kiser. 

NEBRASKA 

May:  The  Omaha  City  Council 
opens  public  hearings  into  how  the 
Police  Department  handles  citizen 
complaints  of  brutality  and  harassment 
An  independent  review  board  is  pro- 
posed. 

July:  The  state  crime  commission 
reports  that  violent  crime  is  on  the  rise 
in  rural  areas,  with  14  homicides  as  of 
July  3.  There  were  just  14  rural  homi- 
cides in  all  of  1989.  TheOmahaPo- 
lice  Department  adopts  a new  pursuit 
policy  that  allows  officers  to  chase  a 
vehicle  if  the  driver  is  suspected  of 
inflicting  or  threatening  serious  physi- 
cal harm  or  is  likely  to  cause  death  or 
serious  injury. 

October:  The  Omaha  Police  Union 
challenges  a policy  that  requires  offi- 
cers to  pump  their  own  gas  and  perform 


routine  maintenance  checks  on  their 
vehicles. 

November:  Omaha  police  officials 
open  up  a citywide  radio  channel  to  25 
area  police  agencies  to  improve  com- 
munication. 

December:  Omaha  Police  Chief 
James  Skinner  says  his  agency  has  lost 
13  officers  to  retirements  and  military 
call-ups  due  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

NEVADA 

July:  A state  transportation  analyst 
warns  the  state  could  lose  $3  million  in 
Federal  highway  funds  unless  the 
number  of  speeding  drivers  is  reduced 
by  Sept.  30. 

September:  The  Governor’s  office 
reports  that  gang  membership  in  the 
state  has  doubled  since  1989,  to  5,000 
members.  The  Legislature  will  con- 
sider several  measures  to  combat  gang 
crime. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Veteran 
FBI  agent  John  Bailey  is  shot  and 
killed  June  26  when  he  interrupts  a 
bank  robbery  in  Las  Vegas. 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

February:  A former  Newfields 
police  officer  plans  to  file  a lawsuit 


challenging  his  dismissal  for  insubor- 
dination, saying  he  was  fired  because 
of  his  involvement  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Police  officials  say  Tom  Herman 
was  fired  for  safety  reasons  after  he 
received  several  death  threats  when  his 
KKK  connection  was  made  public  by  a 
local  newspaper. 

May:  Attorney  General  John  Ar- 
nold proposes  forming  a task  force 
aimed  at  seizing  drug  dealers’  assets. 

NEW 

JERSEY 

February:  A survey  by  a Rutgers 
University  statistician  finds  that  while 
blacks  with  out-of-state  plates  make  up 
less  than  5 percent  of  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike drivers,  they  represent  80  percent 
of  those  arrested  for  drugs.  The  find- 
ings come  amid  charges  by  civil  rights 
groups  that  state  troopers  harass  blacks 
and  homosexuals.  . . State  Police  Supt 
Clinton  L.  Pagano  is  replaced  by  Col. 
Justin  J.  Dintino.  Newly  elected  Gov. 
James  Florio  reassigns  Pagano  to  the 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles 

March:  The  second  issue  of  The 
Council  Monitor  is  published  in  New- 
ark. The  eight-page  tabloid,  which  lists 
the  names  of  people  arrested  in  the  city 
on  prostitution,  solicitation  and  illegal 
drug  charges,  is  an  effort  to  deter  crime 
but  some  citizens  object  to  the  publica- 
tion, saying  it  depn  ves  those  arrested  of 


the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty. 

April:  The  shooting  of  a black  teen- 
ager by  a white  police  officer  in  Tea- 
neck  prompts  public  protests  of  racism 
after  witnesses  claim  the  boy’s  hands 
were  raised  when  he  was  shot.  A can- 
dlelight vigil  for  the  youth  turns  vio- 
lent. A three-month  grand  jury  investi- 
gation fails  to  indict  officer  Gary  Spath, 
but  in  July  the  state  attorney  general 
sets  aside  its  finding  because  of  errors 
made  during  the  autopsy  of  the  victim. 
In  September,  more  than  3,000  police 
officers  rally  in  support  of  Spath.  The 
officer  was  indicted  in  November  on 
manslaughter  charges  after  a second 
grand  jury  investigation. 

July:  The  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  police  cannot  conduct 
warrantless  searches  of  garbage  left  on 
the  curb. 

September.  Gov.  Florio  announces 
that  the  State  Police  and  three  counties 
will  receive  $2  million  in  Federal  funds 
to  develop  an  enhanced  9 1 1 system,  in- 
cluding the  nation's  first  cellular  91 1 
number. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Two 
Seagirt  police  officers  are  among  20 
people  rounded  up  in  an  April  drug 
sweep.  Sgt  Joseph  Beaumont  alleg- 
edly headed  the  drug  distribution  ring 
with  assistance  from  Lieut  Robert 
Hindman,  police  say  . . Michael  To- 
bin,  the  former  head  of  the  state’s  Drug 
Enforcement  Adminstration,  becomes 
the  chief  investigator  for  the  Bergen 
County  prosecutor’s  office  in  July 

NEW 

MEXICO 

April:  Robert  Stover  becomes  chief 
of  the  Albuquerque  Police  [Apartment 
for  the  second  time,  ending  a 10-year 
retirement.  He  replaces  Sam  Baca,  who 
resigned  to  head  the  Lakeland,  Fla., 
Police  Department  Thirty -four  Al- 
buquerque traffic  officers  are  ordered 
to  write  300  tickets  each  month  or  risk 
transfer. 

July:  Arrests  for  drunken  driving 
are  down  in  Farmington  as  a result  of  a 
law  mandating  a three-day  jail  term  for 
first-time  offenders. 

August:  The  opening  of  a 204-bed 
prison  camp  is  expected  to  ease  state 
prison  overcrowding.  The  system  is 
160  inmates  over  capacity 

NEW  YORK 

January:  New  York  Mayor  David 
N.  Dinkins  names  Judge  Milton  Mollen 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  deputy 
mayor  for  public  safety 


February:  Officers  in  New  York 
City’s  transit  and  housing  police  de- 
partments call  for  merger  of  their  agen- 
cies with  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  Mayor  Dinkins  directs 
Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  to 
look  into  the  matter.  Nineteen  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  certified  by 
the  New  York  State  Law  Enforcement 
Accreditation  Program,  the  nation's  first 
statewide  voluntary  accreditation  pro- 
gram. . The  NYPD  announces  that  it 
will  begin  assigning  patrol  officers  to 
steady  shifts  rather  than  the  traditional 
rotating  schedule  to  allow  them  to 
develop  better  relationships  with  citi- 
zens on  their  beats  and  more  stable  off- 
duty  lives. 

March:  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  Lee  Brown  names  a five- 
member  committee  to  review  deadly 
force  guidelines  in  the  wake  of  1 4 civil- 
ian fatalities.  In  November,  the  com- 
mittee releases  its  report,  which  gener- 
ally approves  the  existing  policy  but 
suggests  establishing  a special  investi- 
gative unit  to  bolster  the  department's 
inquiries  into  firearms  discharges  and 
several  other  minor  changes. 

April:  Classes  begin  at  the  Police 
Command  College  at  West  Point,  the 
first  stage  of  a new  command-training 
program  run  by  the  Port  Authority  Police 
Department  and  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  The  curriculum  is 
based  on  a European  model  of  police 
training  . A black  lieutenant  in  Buf- 
falo criticizes  the  department’s  investi- 
gation of  drug  activity  by  officers  that 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  five  black  offi- 
cers Lieut.  John  Eberhart  says  the 
investigation  singled  out  blacks.  Police 
Commissioner  Ralph  Degenhart  denies 
the  department  has  a double  standard 

May:  New  York  Newsday  reveals 
that  from  1974  to  1987  the  NYPD  kept 
secret  files  on  some  crimes  and  crime 
victims.  The  Internal  Affairs  Division 
begins  investigating  the  charge,  which 
could  lead  to  thousands  of  convictions 
being  overturned  if  the  memos,  used  to 
record  investigators’  theories  and  opin- 
ions on  certain  crimes,  were  withheld 
from  prosecutors  or  defense  lawyers. 

June:  Two  victims  of  brutality  by 
New  York  City  police  officers,  whose 
record  $76. 1 -million  judgment  against 
the  city  was  later  reduced  to  $6.6  mil- 
lion. offer  to  donate  half  of  the  award  to 
better  train  police  officers  and  mend 
police-community  relations,  but  city 
officials  reject  the  idea. 

July:  Gov  Mario  Cuomo  vetoes 
legislation  that  would  have  allowed 
police  officers  with  20  years  of  service 
to  receive  their  pensions  even  if  they 
were  terminated  for  criminal  miscon- 
duct. Opponents  had  called  the  meas- 
ure a “pro-corruption"  bill. 

August:  New  York  City  Mayor 
Dinkins  announces  he  will  try  to  hire 


THE  PARTY'S  OVER:  Flint,  Mich.,  police  officers  Debra  Williams  and  Larry  Brown  were  the  picture  of  a happy 
bride  and  groom  in  September  - until  they  renounced  their  cover  and  got  the  drop  on  suspected  drug  dealers  who 
had  been  invited  to  their  "wedding  reception."  Here  Williams  leads  away  a handcuffed  suspect.  (Wide  World) 
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On  The  Record , 1990: 
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On  The  Record,  1990: 

7 think  I've  done  something 
miraculous  in  that  I've 
changed  the  system.  1 was 
very  fortunate  to  have. . .lots 
of  support.” 

— James  K.  Stewart,  resigning  as  head 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

J 

"As  long  as  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  budget 
is  a paltry  $20  million  a 
year. . .there's  simply  not 
enough  to  go  around. " 

— Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Sherman, 
veteran  criminal  justice  researcher,. 
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NEW  YORK 
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1,058  new  police  officers  by  spring, 
reversing  an  earlier  decision  to  freeze 
hiring  because  of  the  city’s  fiscal  crisis. 
He  says  a rising  crime  rate  forced  him 
to  reconsider  even  though  hiring  the 
additional  officers  would  mean  cutting 
other  city  services.  A few  weeks  later. 
Gov.  Cuomo  outlines  a series  of  anti- 
crime proposals  to  help  the  city  fight 
the  crime  wave,  including  a joint  task 

force  of  city  and  state  police  officers 

Officers  in  New  York  City’s  Emer- 
gency Service  Unit  use  the  chemical 
deterrent  Cap- Stun  to  subdue  an  emo- 
tionally disturbed  teenager,  then  shoot 
him  with  electronic  Taser  darts  when 
the  chemical  has  no  effect.  The  chemi- 
cal ignites,  burning  the  youth  and  set- 
ting off  a heated  debate  between  the 
NYPD  and  the  manufacturer  about  the 
product’s  safety. 

September:  Suffolk  County  Execu- 
tive Patrick  G.  Halpin  submits  a budget 
for  1991  that  would  mean  demotions 
and  pay  cuts  for  129  lieutenants,  ser- 
geants and  detectives.  Some  county 
officials  say  the  demotions  can  be 
avoided  if  police  agree  to  deferred  sal- 
ary increases  or  a payroll  lag,  but  union 
leaders  say  those  alternatives  are  not 
acceptable. 

October:  Rochester  Police  Chief 
Gordon  F.  Urlacher  is  arrested  by  FBI 
agents  on  charges  of  embezzling  at 
least  $58,000  in  police  funds.  Urlacher 
and  five  other  officers  were  suspended 
as  a result  of  the  FBI  investigation. 
Urlacher  is  fired  in  December  on  the 
same  day  Federal  officials  announce  a 
three-count  indictment  against  him. 

New  York  Gty  Commissioner  Lee 
Brown  releases  a report  on  how  to  re- 
structure the  NYPD  to  stanch  the  city’s 
rising  crime  wave.  It  suggests  hiring 
more  civilians  to  free  trained  officers 
for  patrol  and  doubling  recruitment  of 
new  officers,  among  other  measures. 
City  leaders  begin  searching  for  ways 
to  finance  the  estimated  $1.8  billion 
required  to  initiate  the  changes. 

November:  New  York  City’s  unof- 
ficial homicide  rate  rises  above  2,000 
dead  for  the  first  time  in  the  city’s 
history  . A jury  finds  paroled  child 
killer  Arthur  J.  Shawcross  guilty  of  the 
serial  murders  of  10  Rochester-area 
women,  most  of  them  prostitutes. 

December:  The  Brooklyn  North 
Tactical  Narcotics  Team,  one  cf  New 
York  City’s  elite  narcotics  squads,  is 
under  investigationfor  charges  of  po- 
lice brutality  and  planting  narcotics 
evidence  on  suspects,  NYPD  officials 
announce. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Robert 
M Stutman,  the  head  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration's  New 
York  City  office,  steps  down  in  Febru- 
ary, and  is  replaced  by  Robert  A.  Bry- 
den.  the  director  of  DEA’s  Quantico, 
Va.,  training  academy  . . . State  Police 
investigator  Joseph  T.  A versa  is  killed, 
and  New  York  City  police  detectives 
Joseph  Mendez  and  Craig  Moruzzi 
are  wounded  March  7,  when  a gunfight 
breaks  out  when  two  drug  suspects  try 
to  steal  $42,000  in  drug-buy  money 
William  Bratton,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan 
Police,  takes  over  as  Chief  of  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Police  on  April  23, 
replacing  Vincent  Del  Castillo.  . . . 
Anthony  Kianka,  a member  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department's 
elite  Emergency  Service  Unit,  is  charged 
with  criminally  negligent  homicide 


April  23  in  the  death  of  a man  who 
suffocated  while  being  subdued  by 
police. . . Jay  “Stoney”  Harrison  is 
convicted  in  June  of  all  counts  in  the 
murder  of  New  York  police  detectives 
Richard  Guerzon  and  Keith  Williams 
during  an  escape  attempt  in  1989.  . . 
Former  Nassau  County  police  Sgt. 
Edward  Riggs  pleads  guilty  in  August 
to  fraud,  theft  and  conflict  of  interest 
for  approving  the  purchase  of  27  sub- 
standard police  cars  in  return  for  a 
$300,000  kickback.  . . . Former  Suf- 
folk County  Chief  of  Detectives  John 
Gallagher  is  convicted  Sept.  26  of  con- 
spiring to  portray  his  son  as  a police 
officer  so  he  could  avoid  jail  in  a drug 
case. . . Robert  Olson,  former  head 
of  the  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Police 
Department,  is  sworn  in  as  Yonkers 
Police  Commissioner  in  August.  . . . 
Syracuse  Police  Chief  Leigh  Hunt  is 
fired  by  Mayor  Thomas  Young  on 
Dec.  10  in  an  apparent  dispute  over 
Hunt’s  management  style.  Hunt  is  re- 
placed by  First  Deputy  Chief  Timothy 
Cowin.  . DeForrest  W'.  Taylor,  the 
former  Chief  of  Personnel  for  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  is  sworn 
in  Dec.  18  as  chief  of  the  New  York 
Housing  Police, 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

April:  North  Carolina  law  enforce- 
ment officials  kick  off  Operation: 
Marijuana  Watch,  a program  that  seeks 
landowners’  permission  to  search  their 
property  for  marijuana,  which  has  sur- 
passed tobacco  to  become  the  state’s 
lop  cash  crop.  By  October,  285  land- 
owners  had  joined  the  program. 

May:  The  Charlotte  Police  Depart- 
ment goes  back  to  using  its  old  radio 
system  after  200  officers  sign  a petition 
calling  for  the  switch  until  bugs  are 
worked  out  of  the  new  $5  million 
communications  system. 

September:  State  prison  officials 
attribute  a 37-percent  jump  in  the 
number  of  inmates  serving  drug  sen- 
tences to  crackdowns  by  police  and 
courts. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Highway 
Patrol  trooper  Jerry  Marvin  Bums,  a 
drug-dog  handler,  is  arrested  in  August 
on  felony  cocaine  charges. . . . Lieut. 
R.W.  Holden  becomes  the  first  black 
commander  in  the  61 -year  history  of 
the  Highway  Patrol  in  December 

NORTH 

DAKOTA 

March:  The  state  Highway  Patrol 
plans  to  phase  out  its  two-tone  brown 
cruisers  in  favor  of  cheaper  white  ones. 


The  brown  paint  job  costs  $194  a ve- 
hicle. 

June:  Fargo  Mayor  John  Lindgren 
tries  to  resolve  friction  between  the 
police  and  homeless  people,  who  say 
officers  harass  them. 

September:  A judge  rules  that 
people  arrested  for  drunken  driving  must 
be  jailed  until  their  blood-alcohol  level 
drops  to  .05  percent. 

November  Fargo  officials  decide 
against  a plan  to  cross-train  and  con- 
solidate the  city’s  police  and  fire  de- 
partments because  of  the  prohibitive 
costs  involved  and  concerns  over 
whether  such  a move  would  enhance 
services. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Ex- 
Walsh  County  Sheriff  Joey  Pederson 
is  sentenced  in  January  to  one  year  in 
jail  for  taking  county  funds.  . . Emerado 
Police  Chief  Eric  Stewart  is  seriously 
wounded  after  being  shot  twice  in  the 
head  in  May.  . Dave  Ziez,  the  Chief 
Depxity  Sheriff  of  Cavalier  County,  wins 
election  to  Sheriff  in  November  after 
Sheri  ff  Joe  Peltier  drops  out  of  the  race 
because  of  health  problems 

OHIO 

January:  Police  in  Kirtland  dig  up 
the  bodies  of  five  members  of  a family 
who  followed  the  teachings  of  Jeffrey 
Lundgren,  a self-described  prophet  and 
''father”  of  a religious  commune  that 
was  home  to  six  families.  Lundgren,  his 
wife  and  son  are  extradited  to  Ohio 
from  San  Diego  to  face  murder  charges. 
Lundgren  and  his  wife  are  later  con- 
victed. 

February:  Two  men  who  failed  to 
convince  a jury  that  the  Cincinnati  Bell 
telephone  company  had  ordered  them 
to  perform  hundreds  of  illegal  wiretaps 
in  the  1970’s  and  1980’s  are  ordered  to 
pay  $2 1 0,000  i n damages  for  defami  ng 
the  company  with  their  claims. 

May:  Teenagers’  abuse  of  inhalants 
is  a continuing  problem,  according  to 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Eight  youths 
in  the  state  have  died  from  sniffing  glue 
and  other  inhalants  this  year. 

June:  Newly  appointed  Columbus 
Police  Chief  James  G.  Jackson  plans  to 
assign  more  officers  to  foot  patrol  to 
improve  police -community  relations. 
The  move  is  backed  by  neighborhood 
organizations  and  the  police  union. 

August:  Dayton  City  Manager 
Richard  Helwig  proposes  a number  of 
administrative  changes  in  the  Dayton 
Police  Department  in  response  to  alle- 
gations of  brutality  and  misconduct  on 
the  force.  It  proposes  the  formation  of 
an  independent  citizen  review  board, 
which  is  set  up  later  in  the  year 

September:  Columbus  police  offi- 
cials tell  the  City  Council  money  ear- 
marked for  police  training  has  been 


spent  on  other  departmental  expenses, 
jeopardizing  the  second  and  third  police 
classes  for  the  year.  A few  weeks  later, 
the  department  decides  to  use  savings 
derived  from  insurance  billing  changes 
to  pay  for  the  training. 

November:  Columbus  police  offi- 
cials say  that  crimes  committed  with 
guns  are  on  the  rise  despite  a year-old 
city  ordinance  that  makes  it  harder  to 
purchase  firearms  and  bans  outright  the 
sale  and  possession  of  assault-style 
weapons.  Criminals  purchase  firearms 
on  the  black  market  or  outside  city 
limits  to  skirt  the  ordinance. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  fronton 
Police  Chief  William  Ackison  is  sus- 
pended and  barred  from  office  in  April 
after  being  indicted  for  the  theft  of 
$345,  a charge  he  denies.  . Mark  A. 
Wohlander,  the  director  of  the  Lake 
County  Narcotics  Agency,  resigns  in 
May  after  less  than  five  months  on  the 
job  because  of  his  plans  to  re-evaluate 
funding  for  a drug-education  program 
for  elementary  school  students.  . . . 
Robert  T.  Robertson  announces  he 
will  step  down  in  September  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Youngstown  State  University 
Police  Department  to  take  a similar 
post  at  Southern  Methodist  University 
in  Dallas.  . . . Former  Brunswick  Hills 
Township  police  Sgt.  Mark  F.  Rager 
is  charged  in  September  with  six  counts 
of  forgery  and  one  count  of  grand  theft 
in  connection  with  more  than  $600 
missing  from  the  local  police  associa- 
tion. . . . Seneca  County  sheriffs  deputy 
Mark  Stevens  resigns  in  December 
after  being  charged  with  having  sex 
with  a 15-year-old  girl  when  he  was 
employed  at  a youth  center. 

OKLAHOMA 

March:  The  U.S.  Army  opens  a 
$28 1 ,000  simulated  village  at  its  Camp 
Gruber  training  facility  to  instruct  the 
National  Guard  and  law  enforcement 
officers  in  urban  warfare  techniques. 

May:  Tulsa  police  struggle  to  keep 
up  with  a 33-percent  increase  in  car  and 
truck  thefts  they  believe  is  caused  by 
juveniles  stealing  cars  for  joyrides. 

July:  Work  on  a national  memorial 
honoring  U.S.  marshals  comes  to  a halt 
in  Oklahoma  Gty  while  supporters  seek 
funds  to  pay  off  $347,00  in  accumu- 
lated debt. 

October:  An  anti-truancy  program 
in  Oklahoma  Gty  is  credited  with  help- 
ing cut  the  city’s  dropout  rate  and 
number  of  daytime  burglaries. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Misde- 
meanor charges  against  ex-Hominy 
Police  Chief  Charles  Crawford  are 
dismissed  in  May  after  the  prosecutor 
fails  to  show  up  in  court.  . . . Deputy 
U.S.  Marshal  Roy  Bugher  begins  du- 
ties as  the  new  Police  Chief  of  Del  City 
in  November,  replacing  Anthony  Gar- 


rett, who  resigned  in  June.  . Randy 
D.  Kilgore,  the  Police  Chief  for  the 
Southwestern  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity, is  killed  in  a head-on  collision  on 

Dec.  10. 


OREGON 

April:  Lieut.  Col.  Reg  Madsen  is 
named  to  succeed  Emil  Brandaw  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Oregon  State 
Police.  . . . Male  police  officers  in  Port- 
land win  the  right  to  wear  earrings  in  a 
City  Attorney’s  Office  ruling. . . . For- 
mer Portland  Police  Chief  Penny  Har- 
rington, the  first  woman  to  head  a major- 
city  U.S.  police  department,  says  she 
will  take  her  sex  discrimination  suit 
against  former  Portland  Mayor  Bud 
Clark  and  other  city  officials  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  A Federal  jury  in  March 
rejected  her  claim  that  she  was  denied 
due  process  when  she  was  forced  to 
resign  after  1 8 months  as  chief. 

May:  The  Portland  Police  Bureau 
sets  up  three  demonstration  projects  in 
crime-plagued  neighborhoods  as  the 
first  steps  toward  implementing  com- 
munity-oriented policing.  . . About  20 
black  police  officers  in  Eugene  and 
Portland  form  Oregon  Black  Law  En- 
forcement United  to  bnng  more  mi- 
norities into  policing  and  improve  rela- 
tionships between  police  and  the 
minority  community. 

June:  Operators  handling  911 
emergency  lines  for  the  Portland  area 
are  instructed  not  to  help  callers  whose 
calls  are  not  emergencies.  Hoping  to 
decrease  the  number  of  calls  for  infor- 
mation or  other  non-emergency  assis- 
tance from  its  high  of  200,000,  the 
Multnomah  County  Bureau  of  Emer- 
gency Operations  operators  tell  such 
callers  to  consult  a phone  book  and 
politely  hang  up. 

November:  Tom  Potter,  a 24-year 
veteran  of  the  Portland  Police  Bureau, 
becomes  chief  and  says  he  is  optimistic 
that  a five-year  plan  to  implement 
community-oriented  policing  on  a 
department-wide  basis  will  ease  the 
city's  drug  and  gang  problems. 

PA. 

January:  A Federal  jury  awards 
Philadelphia’s  first  female  homicide 
detective  and  four  other  officers  $2.44 
million  in  damages,  finding  they  were 
the  victims  of  sexual  discrimination  in 
job  assignment  and  performance  re- 
views. The  city  appeals  the  verdict. 

February:  The  City  of  Philadel- 
phia agrees  to  a $2. 5-million  settlement 
with  the  estates  of  five  children  killed  in 
the  May  J 985  police  bombing  of  a 
fortified  house  occupied  by  members 
of  the  radical  group  Move. 

May:  Mayer  DeRoy  is  sworn  in  as 
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Police  Chief  in  Pittsburgh  after  former 
chief  Ralph  Pampena  is  named  deputy 
director  of  public  safety. 

September  Transit  crime  drops  35 
percent  in  six  months  on  Philadelphia’s 
Southeast  Pennsylvania  Transit  Author- 
ity system,  after  transit  and  city  police 
patrols  on  the  system  are  beefed  up. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Philadel- 
phia police  Lieut.  Jose  Manuel 
Melendez  is  named  as  the  recipient  of 
the  George  Fencl  Award,  presented  in 
May  by  the  Council  of  Spanish-Speak- 
ing Organizations  Joaquin  “Jack” 
Montijo  dies  June  13  after  being  shot 
in  a gun  battle  the  day  before.  Michael 
Vincent  LaCava  is  arrested  and 


charged  with  the  murder.  Haveford 

Township  police  Sgt . Joseph  Greco  is 
charged  July  31  with  theft  and  abuse 
from  office  for  allegedly  stealing  a radio 
from  a car  he  had  stopped  for  a traffic 
violation. ...  A Federal  grand  jury  on 
Oct.  9 issues  a nine-count  indictment 
against  five  Upper  Darby  Township 
police  officers  for  civil-rights  viola- 
tions. 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

February:  Cranston  police  an- 
nounce they  will  no  longer  testify 
against  people  who  contest  less  serious 
traffic  tickets  such  as  speeding  Police 
Chief  Kenneth  Mancuso  says  it  cost  the 
city  $18,642  for  489  such  cases  in  1989. 

April:  The  police  union  in  East 


Providence  protests  the  reinstatement 
of  Col.  Anthony  DeCastro  as  police 
chief.  DeCastro.  the  object  of  a state 
attorney  general’s  investigation  into 
alleged  wrongdoing,  is  fired  April 
25.  . Providence  Public  Safety  Com- 

missioner  John  Partington  asks  the  City 

Council  to  approve  changing  police 
uniforms  from  brown  to  blue.  He  says 
blue  uniforms  will  boost  morale  and 
provide  a more  authoritative  look. 

September:  Edmond  Culhane  Jr. 
takes  over  as  State  Police  Superinten- 
dent, replacing  Col.  Walter  Stone,  who 
retired. 

October:  Rhode  Island  receives  a 
$150,000  grant  from  theU.S.  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance  as  the  first  test  site 
for  a program  to  deny  Federal  benefits 
to  anyone  convicted  of  Federal  or  state 
drug  offenses.  The  money  will  be  used 
for  training  administrators,  educating 
the  public  and  evaluating  the  results. 


December:  Providence  Police  Chief 
Walter  Clark  retires  because  of  recur- 
ring back  pain  after  a 29-year  career. 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

April:  An  influx  of  outsiders  brought 
in  to  repair  damage  from  Hurricane 
Hugo  leaves  law  enforcement  officials 
grappling  with  a surge  in  crime. 
Anderson  County  Sheriff  Gene  Taylor 
says  he'll  continue  to  use  billboards 
promising  to  pay  for  information  lead- 
ing to  the  conviction  of  drug  dealers, 
despite  some  public  criticism  and  a 
$40-million  lawsuit  filed  by  an  infor- 
mant who  claims  she  wasn't  paid  as 
promised. 

August:  Columbia  Police  Chief 
Robert  Wilbur  retires  in  the  face  of 


crit1<Ti$rh ’over  the  department's  allfegAJ 
mishandling  of  traffic  tickets  and 
drunken-driving  cases.  He  is  replaced 
by  Charles  Austin,  the  city’s  first  black 
chief. 

September:  Ronald  Alford  ls  naned 
commander  of  the  state  Highway  Pa- 
trol, succeeding  J H Lamer,  who  re- 
signed amid  charges  he  helped  a former 
FBI  agent  beat  a drunken  driving  charge. 

October:  The  Charleston  Housing 
Authority  is  awarded  a $250,000  Fed- 
eral grant,  which  it  will  use  to  fight 
drugs  in  public  housing  projects. 

December  Lieut.  R.W  Holden 
becomes  the  first  black  commander  in 
the  61 -year  history  of  the  state  High- 
way Patrol. 

Share  the  wealth 
of  information  — 
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The  year  in  focus: 


Mixed  signals  from  a changing  Supreme  Court 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sent  mixed  signals  to  law 
enforcement  during  1990,  broadening  police  powers  and 
discretion  in  some  respects  while  constricting  them  or  holding 
the  line  in  other  areas.  Even  as  the  Court  underwent  a 
potentially  momentous  mid-year  metamorphosis,  with  the 
retirement  of  Justice  William  Brennan  giving  way  to  the 
accession  of  the  more  conservative  Judge  David  Souter,  the 
Justices  were  dividing  unpredictably  when  it  came  to  the 
issues  of  search  and  seizure  and  the  interrogation  of  suspects. 

Arguably  the  most  far-reaching  decision  from  the  Court 
came  late  in  the  year  when  the  Justices  redefined  the  limits  on 
the  questioning  of  criminal  suspects,  in  what  was  seen  as  an 
expansion  of  the  landmark  1966  Miranda  decision. 

The  High  Court  voted  6-3  on  Dec.  3 to  overturn  a 1988 
Mississippi  ruling  which  allowed  police  to  continue 
questioning  a suspect  once  the  suspect  had  been  provided  with 
a lawyer  or  had  consulted  with  counsel  at  least  once.  The 
Court  ruled  that  police  may  not  continue  questioning  of  a 
suspect  unless  the  lawyer  is  actually  present. 

The  ruling  overturned  the  conviction  of  Robert  S.  Minnick 
for  a 1986  murder  committed  during  a burglary  He  was 
arrested  four  months  later  in  California  by  local  police 
executing  a Mississippi  search  warrant.  While  being  held  in  a 
San  Diego  jail  for  the  weekend,  Minnick,  at  his  request, 
contacted  a lawyer  with  whom  he  conferred  two  or  three  times 
The  following  Monday,  he  was  ordered  by  jail  officials  to  talk 
to  a Mississippi  county  sheriff  who  had  arrived  in  San  Diego 
to  question  him.  The  suspect  made  an  incriminating  statement 
in  the  absence  of  his  lawyer,  and  Mississppi  courts  ruled  that 
the  statement  was  admissible  in  court  as  evidence. 

The  majority  of  the  Justices  found  that  Mississippi's  ruling 
was  an  overly  narrow  interpretation  of  the  1981  decision  in 
Edwards  v.  Arizona,  which  reinforced  the  original  Miranda 
protections.  The  Edwards  ruling  said  that  once  a suspect 
requests  a lawyer,  all  police  questioning  of  the  suspect  must 
end  and  may  not  resume  "until  counsel  has  been  made 
available”  to  the  suspect.  The  Mississippi  court  declared  that  a 
one-time  conference  between  suspect  and  lawyer  was 
sufficient  to  allow  police  to  resume  questioning. 

But  Justice  Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion,  held  that  when  a suspect  invokes  his  right  to  counsel 
he  is  expressing  a desire  to  deal  with  the  police  through  that 
lawyer,  and  cannot  be  questioned  further  unless  the  lawyer  is 
present.  “A  single  consultation  with  an  attorney  does  not 
remove  the  suspect  from  persistent  attempts  by  officials  to 
persuade  him  to  waive  his  rights,  or  from  the  coercive 
pressures  that  accompany  custody  and  that  may  increase  as 
custody  is  prolonged.”  Kennedy  wrote 

The  Minnick  decision  was  not  the  first  Miranda-related 
case  decided  by  the  Court  in  1990.  In  June,  the  Court  also 
overruled  a stale  appellate  decision  on  Miranda,  only  this  time 
the  Justices  expanded  the  power  of  police  to  obtain 
incriminating  statements  from  jailed  suspects,  through 
subterfuge  if  need  be  In  an  8-1  ruling,  the  Court  said  that 
Miranda  warnings  are  not  necessary  when  suspects  are 
unaware  they  are  speaking  to  a law  enforcement  officer  and 
offer  voluntary  statements.  But  the  Justices  cautioned  that  such 
warnings  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  officers  in  situations 
where  the  possibility  of  coercion  exists  or  where  a suspect  may 
feel  compelled  to  give  statements  out  of  fear  for  his  safety. 

A coercive  atmosphere  is  not  present  when  jailed  suspects 
speak  freely  to  someone  they  believe  is  a fellow  inmate,  the 
Court  said,  and  so  undercover  officers  are  permitted  to  be 
deceptive  by  taking  advantage  of  a suspect's  misplaced  trust. 


The  case  before  the  Court  involved  Lloyd  Perkins,  a suspect 
in  an  Illinois  jail  who  was  awaiting  tnal  for  battery.  An 
undercover  agent  was  placed  in  Perkins’s  cell  after  another 
prisoner  told  police  that  Perkins  had  discussed  details  of  an 
unsolved  murder.  After  bragging  to  the  undercover  officer  that  he 
had  killed  a man  in  1984,  Perkins  was  charged  with  murder.  An 
Illinois  appeals  court  held  that  the  agent  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  Miranda  in  eliciting  the  statements  from  Perkins. 

Not  so,  said  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  noting  in  an  opinion  by 
Justice  Kennedy  that  “conversations  between  suspects  and 
undercover  agents  do  not  implicate  concerns  underlying 
Miranda.  When  a suspect  considers  himself  in  the  company 
of  cellmates  and  not  officers,  the  coercive  atmosphere  is  lacking 
That  tactic  employed  here  to  elicit  a voluntary  confession  from  a 
suspect  does  not  violate  the  self-incrimination  clause.” 

If  a jail  cell  is  not  a coercive  environment  in  this  instance,  is 
the  inside  of  a patrol  car?  Not  to  a police  officer,  according  to  the 
Court,  which  tacitly  agreed  that  Miranda  warnings  were  not 
applicable  to  a Colorado  sheriff's  deputy  who  was  involved  in  a 
shooting  and  talked  to  fellow  officers  about  it  in  his  cruiser.  The 
Justice  refused  to  hear  an  appeal  by  Morgan  County  deputy 
Daniel  Probasco  of  a Colorado  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  said  he 
did  not  have  to  be  warned  of  his  right  to  silence  before  he  talked 
with  police  about  the  1989  death  of  Daniel  Smith. 

The  shooting  of  Smith,  which  evolved  from  a traffic  stop, 
apparently  "overwhelmed"  Probasco.  according  to  officers  who 
responded  to  his  call  for  aid.  He  was  taken  to  his  patrol  car, 
where  other  officers  joined  him.  Probasco  was  charged  with 
criminally  negligent  homicide  as  a result  of  statements  he  made 
— statements  that  the  Colorado  court  said  were  admissible 
because  he  was  not  legally  in  custody  when  they  were  made. 

"[A]  reasonable  person  sitting  in  a police  car  and  surrounded 
by  three  other  officers  would  feel  that  his  freedom  is  curtailed,” 
the  state  court  opined.  "In  this  case,  the  defendant  was  asked  to 
sit  in  his  police  car,  which  is  not  a ‘coercive  environment.’  ’’ 

If  mixed  signals  characterized  the  year  for  Miranda-related 
decisions,  they  were  only  slightly  less  noticeable  in  the  area  of 
search  and  seizure.  The  year's  first  decision  in  this  regard, 
handed  down  Jan.  10,  proved  no  harbinger  for  the  months  ahead, 
as  the  Justice  reaffirmed  the  longstanding  rule  that  illegally 
obtained  evidence  must  be  excluded  from  a criminal  trial.  The  5- 
4 ruling  struck  down  an  Illinois  Supreme  Court  decision  in  a 
murder  case,  which  held  that  even  if  the  defendant  does  not 
testify,  the  illegally  obtained  evidence  could  still  be  used  to 
impeach  the  credibility  of  a defense  witness. 

In  June,  the  Court  offered  a flurry  of  decisions  clarifying  and 
expanding  law  enforcement’s  right  to  perform  searches  and  seize 
evidence.  The  Court  ruled  on  June  4 that  police  officers  armed 
with  a warrant  have  the  right  to  seize  evidence  in  “plain  view” 
during  a search  of  a suspect's  property  even  if  the  items  seized 
are  not  listed  in  the  warrant.  The  7-2  ruling  rejected  the  claims  of 
Terry  Horton,  a California  man  convicted  of  armed  robbery  after 
weapons  police  found  in  his  home  were  used  as  evidence  in  his 
trial.  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  observed  that  the  officer  making 
the  seizure  had  "probable  cause  not  only  to  obtain  a warrant  to 
search  for  the  stolen  property  but  also  to  believe  that  the  weapons 
and  handguns  had  been  used  in  the  crime  he  was  investigating.” 

"If  [an  officer]  has  a valid  warrant  to  search  for  one  item  and 
merely  a suspicion  concerning  the  second  we  fail  to  see  why 
that  suspicion  should  immunize  the  second  item  from  seizure  if  it 
is  found  during  a lawful  search  for  the  first,”  he  wrote. 

In  other  rulings  that  involved  search  and  seizure,  the  High 
Court  approved  of  third-party  consent  to  residential  searches 
when  it  ruled  June  2 1 that  police  do  not  need  a warrant  to  search 


a home  if  they  believe  that  the  person  inviting  them  in  has  the 
authority  to  do  so.  Its  6-3  decision  upheld  the  warrantless 
search  of  Edward  Rodriguez’s  apartment  in  Chicago,  where 
drugs  were  found.  Police  argued  that  they  needed  no  warrant 
because  they  had  been  invited  in  by  a woman  who  they 
believed  also  lived  in  the  apartment,  although  evidence 
presented  at  Rodriguez's  tnal  showed  otherwise.  The  Illinois 
court  had  sided  with  the  police. 

The  High  Court  ruled  in  February  that  Fourth  Amendment 
protections  stop  at  U.S.  borders  and  cannot  be  claimed  by  non- 
citizens of  a foreign  country.  The  6-3  ruling  came  in  a case 
involving  an  drug  trafficker  who  had  been  convicted  for  his 
role  in  the  1985  kidnaping  and  murder  of  DEA  agent  Ennque 
Camarena  Salazar.  In  a separate  ruling  also  issued  in  February, 
a majority  of  the  Court  ruled  that  police  who  suspect  a Hangar 
to  themselves  can  conduct  extensive  warrantless  searches 
when  arresting  someone  at  home.  The  decision  stemmed  from 
the  case  of  a Maryland  robbery  suspect  arrested  in  1986, 
against  whom  prosecutors  used  evidence  that  had  been  seized 
without  a warrant  subsequent  to  the  arrest. 

With  respect  to  a specific  problem  — drunken  driving  — 
police  authority  to  stop  and  search  was  given  a significant  shot 
in  the  arm  by  Supreme  Court  rulings  issued  last  year  On  June 
14,  the  Court  voted  6-3  to  uphold  the  constitutionality  of 
sobriety  checkpoints  used  by  police  to  snare  drunken  drivers, 
ruling  that  such  checkpoints  do  not  violate  Fourth  Amendment 
protections.  Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist,  who  delivered 
the  majority  opinion,  said  that  given  the  “magnitude  of  the 
drunken  driving  problem. . the  measure  of  the  intrusion  on 
motorists  stopped  briefly  at  sobriety  checkpoints  — is  slight.” 

In  another  case  related  to  DUI  enforcement  strategy,  the 
Supreme  Court  broadened  the  use  of  videotapes  of  arrests  in 
drunken  driving  cases,  ruling  that  tapes  demonstrating  a 
suspect’s  slurred  speech  could  be  admitted  as  evidence  even  if 
the  suspect  did  not  receive  Miranda  warnings  from  police 
before  the  tape  was  made.  The  8- 1 decision  held  that  the  audio 
portion  of  a videotape  showing  a suspect's  “physical  inability 
to  articulate  words  in  a clear  manner”  was  physical  evidence, 
but  could  not  be  used  as  testimony  The  Court  has  long  held 
that  police  can  obtain  physical  evidence  without  warning 
suspects  of  their  constitutional  right  against  self-incrimination. 
However,  police  must  advise  suspects  of  their  rights  under  the 
Miranda  decision  before  seeking  testimonial  evidence. 

The  ruling  reinstated  the  conviction  of  a Pennsylvania  man 
arrested  for  drunken  driving  in  1986  Police  videotaped  the 
man’s  booking,  including  his  slurred  answers  to  standard 
questions  about  his  name,  age,  address,  height,  weight  and  eye 
color.  During  the  booking,  the  suspect  also  made  several 
incriminating  statements,  including  references  to  the  number 
of  beers  he  drank 

Also  in  June,  the  Court  ruled  by  a 6-3  margin  that  an 
anonymous  tip  may  provide  law  enforcement  officers  with 
enough  grounds  to  stop  a motorist  even  though  the  information 
may  be  insufficient  to  support  an  arrest  or  search  warrant.  The 
ruling  reinstated  the  conviction  of  an  Alabama  woman  who 
had  been  arrested  in  1987  for  possession  of  marijuana  and 
cocaine  after  Montgomery  police  acted  on  a tip  from  an 
unknown  caller  The  caller  stated  the  time  that  the  woman 
would  be  leaving  her  home  and  said  she  would  be  carrying 
illegal  drugs  Police  surveilled  the  woman  and  later  stopped 
her.  The  woman  consented  to  a search  of  the  car.  during  which 
drugs  were  discovered.  A state  appeals  court  reversed  the 
woman's  conviction  because  it  said  the  officers  did  not  have 
justifiable  cause  to  stop  her  car 
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On  The  Record , 1990: 

" This  is  like  the  first  woman  in  Congress , the 
first  woman  in  the  state  legislature  or  the  first 
woman  CEO  of  a Fortune  500  company. " 

— Dr.  Susan  Martin  of  the  Police  Foundation, 
on  the  appointment  of  Elizabeth  M.  Watson 
as  Houston  's  Police  Chief. 
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SOUTH 

DAKOTA 

April:  Yankton  Police  Chief  Leon 
Cantin  places  a classified  ad  in  a local 
newspaper  seeking  to  hire  police  infor- 
mants to  make  drug  buys.  . Sioux 
Falls  police  bill  the  anti-abortion  group 
Rescue  the  Perishing  for  $4,918.50  in 
expenses  incurred  during  a protest  led 
by  the  group.  Police  Chief  Leroy 
Campbell  called  the  protest  “a  media 
event"  and  said  the  city  shouldn't  bear 
the  cost  of  providing  security  for  it. 

June:  Public  Utilities  Commission 
chairman  Jim  Burg  proposes  a state- 
wide 91 1 system  that  would  use  law 
enforcement's  radio  network  for  dis- 
patching. 

July:  A new  drug-testing  program 
for  law  enforcement  officers  and  prison 
guards  goes  into  effect. 


TENNESSEE 

June:  Davidson  County  Sheriff  Fate 
Thomas  announces  he  will  retire  from 
the  post  in  July,  a week  before  his  trial 
on  charges  of  mail  fraud,  extortion  and 
racketeering  is  set  to  begin.  Thomas 
allegedly  used  city  employees  and  tax- 
payer funds  to  make  improvements  to 
his  home. 

July:  Law  enforcement  officials  in 
the  Memphis  area  disagree  over  how  to 
coordinate  drug  enforcement  efforts. 
Acting  Shelby  County  Sheriff  W.  Otis 
Higgs  Jr.  wants  to  revive  the  city/county 
Metro  Narcotics  unit,  which  was  aban- 
doned during  a political  turf  war  in 
April  1988,  while  Memphis  Police 
Director  J ames  Ivy  supports  the  current 
structure,  a countywide  task  force  that 
includes  officers  from  several  subur- 
ban police  departments. 

October:  FBI  data  show  that  Ten- 
nessee ranked  No.  1 in  alcohol-related 
arrests  nationwide  in  1988,  with  21.4 
per  1,000  residents. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  A 
stranded  82-year-old  motorist  is  charged 
with  the  Jan.  2 killings  of  Lauderdale 
County  deputies  Kevin  Ward  and 
Bobby  Nolan  The  two  deputies  were 


driving  Ule  Reynolds  to  Fort  Pillow  for 
help  after  Reynolds'  car  went  into  a 
ditch.  . Ex-Blount  County  Sheriff 
Avery  Mills  is  convicted  in  February 
of  accepting  $23,000  in  extortion  pay- 
ments from  two  bail  bonding  compa- 
nies . Hamilton  County  Sheriff  H.Q. 
Hyatt  and  two  Chattanooga  city  judges 
are  among  the  defendants  in  a $3-mil- 
lion  racketeering  lawsuit  that  accuses 
them  of  using  school  equipment  and 
employees  to  perform  work  on  private 
property  Soddy-Daisy  Police  Chief 
Bob  Eckard  is  dismissed  June  14  by 
City  Manager  Gene  West  for  unspeci- 
fied reasons.  . . Ex-Marion  County 
Sheriff  Johnny  Uselton  pleads  guilty 
to  petjury  Aug.  27  for  lying  last  year 
about  having  flushed  $200,000  in  co- 
caine down  a toilet.  In  November,  he  is 
sentenced  to  one  year  in  jail. 

TEXAS 

January:  Houston  Mayor  Kathy 
Whitmire  names  Elizabeth  M.  Watson 
to  replace  Lee  P Brown  as  the  city's 
police  chief.  Watson,  a 17-year  veteran 
of  the  force,  is  the  second  woman  to 
head  a big-city  police  department.  In 
March.  Watson  announces  a major 
reorganization  that  includes  expanding 
neighborhood-oriented  policing  and  ag- 
gressively campaigning  to  win  salary 
increases  for  police.  Watson  becomes 
the  mother  of  a baby  boy,  her  third 
child,  in  December. 

February:  Tarrant  County  Sheriff 
Don  Carpenter  fires  three  deputies  al- 
legedly involved  in  Ku  Klux  Klan  ac- 
tivities. 

March:  A group  of  24  white  police 
lieutenants  files  suit  against  Dallas 
officials,  claiming  they  were  passed 


over  in  favor  of  minority  candidates  for 
promotions  to  captain.  The  action  is  the 
fourth  reverse-discrimination  suit  filed 
by  Dallas  officers  since  1988. 

June:  The  Texas  Supreme  Court 
agrees  to  hear  from  16  Houston  police 
officers  appealing  a 1988  lower-court 
ruling  that  upheld  a departmental  pol- 
icy allowing  civilians  to  be  hired  for 
some  jobs  previously  held  by  sworn 
officers.  . El  Paso  Mayor  Suzie  Azar 
and  Mexican  General  Consul  Roberto 
Gamboa  Mascarcnas  meet  to  discuss 
ways  to  defuse  the  border  war  between 
El  Paso  and  Juarez  police  over  stolen 
cars.  El  Paso  police  officials  had  ac- 
cused Mexican  officials  of  taking  part 
in  auto  theft  rings  and  Juarez  officials 
responded  by  warning  that  El  Paso 
officers  found  conducting  stolen-car 
investigations  in  Juarez  would  be  ar- 
rested. . . . Austin  City  Council  mem- 
bers ask  the  police  to  develop  written 
guidelines  on  when  officers  can  make 
traffic  stops  after  news  reports  detail- 
ing the  questioning  of  three  black  men. 
A police  memo  showed  that  nearly  1 ^00 
people  had  been  stopped  and  questioned 
in  six  months,  and  more  than  150  of 
them  photographed  as  part  of  investi- 
gative procedures. 

September:  Dallas  Police  Chief 
Mack  Vines  is  fired  after  a grand  jury 
indicts  him  on  one  misdemeanor  per- 
jury count  in  connection  with  his  testi- 
mony to  investigators  looking  into  the 
police  shooting  of  an  unarmed  man. 
Dallas  County  District  Attorney  John 
Vance  had  filed  seven  counts  of  aggra- 
vated perjury,  claiming  Vines  made  a 
“blatant  and  deliberate  attempt"  to 
subvert  the  investigation  into  the  de- 
partment's handling  of  the  shooting, 
but  the  grand  jury  returns  only  one 
misdemeanor  indictment.  Vines  vows 


to  fight  the  charge  and  his  dismissal. 
Vines'  trial  is  expected  early  in  1991 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Cedar 
Hill  police  officer  Grady  Lamb  is 
accidentally  shot  and  killed  by  a fellow 
officer  April  1 1 during  a training  exer- 
cise... Fomier  Houston  police  officer 
Alex  Gonzales  is  sentenced  May  1 to 
seven  years  in  prison  for  shooting  a 
black  woman  to  death  in  October 
1989  ...  Former  Hemphill  PoliceChief 
Thomas  Ladner  and  former  Sabine 
County  sheriff's  deputies  Billy  Ray 
Horton  and  James  “Bo"  Hyden  re- 
ceive prison  terms  in  May  of  28  years, 
10  years  and  14  years,  respectively,  for 
their  roles  in  the  beating  death  of  a 
black  truck  driver  in  their  custody.... 
Carrollton,  Tex,,  police  officer  Scott 
Peters  is  terminated  in  April  by  Police 
Chief  Vernon  Campbell  after  he  mar- 
ries fellow  officer  Marta  Falk  in  viola- 
tion ofa  police  administrative  directive 
that  requires  the  resignation  of  one 
member  of  any  couple  who  marry  after 
joining  the  force  Highway  Patrol 
Cpl  William  Dale  Taylor  dies  in  May 
after  his  patrol  car  hit  by  a tractor-trai  ler 
during  a traffic  stop.  . . . Houston  po- 
lice officer  Jim  Irby  is  fatally  shot 
during  a traffic  slop  June  27,  allegedly 
by  ex-convict  and  parole  violator  Carl 
Wayne  Buntion,  who  had  reportedly 
vowed  1 9 years  ago  to  seek  revenge  on 
police  for  killing  his  twin  brother.  . 
Lieut.  Ralph  Mendoza  is  named  in 
September  as  the  first  Hispanic  deputy 
police  chief  in  Fort  Worth.  . . . Capitol 
Police  Chief  Robert  Williams  is  fired 
in  October  for  alleged  mismanage- 
ment. Dallas  police  officer  Sunny 
Ma  Love  is  struck  and  killed  Nov.  4 by 
someone  driving  a stolen  car. 

UTAH 

February:  A state  bill  proposes 
increased  penalties  for  gang-related 
crimes 

March:  Wendover  police  chief  A 
June  Carter  and  his  wife,  Jancse  Wade 
Carter,  a police  evidencecustodian,  are 
arraigned  on  charges  of  selling  cocaine 
and  methamphetamines  to  undercover 


agents  Janese  Carter  pleads  guilty  and 
in  July  is  sentenced  to  I to  15  years. 
June  Carter  is  suspended  from  his  posi- 
tion and  scheduled  to  go  on  trial  later. 

November:  The  state  Supreme 
Court  upholds  a law  requiring  police  to 
order  suspected  spouse  abusers  to  stay 
away  from  their  homes  for  24  hours. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Alpine 
PoliceChief  Brent  Lesebergis  fired  in 
October  for  allegations  of  improper  con- 
duct. 

VERMONT 

April:  Vermont  State  Police  offi- 
cials say  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
recruit  women  has  not  been  successful, 
hampered  by  the  state's  small  popula- 
tion and  low  salaries  compared  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  nearby  states. 
The  State  Police  force  has  only  nine 
female  troopers  . State  Police  and 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  plan  a task 
force  to  crack  down  on  violent  crime 
involving  Federal  gun-law  violations. 

September:  Protesters  at  a mari- 
juana-legalization rally  in  Burlington 
smoke  the  drug  openly,  but  police  make 
no  arrests,  saying  they  have  more  seri- 
ous crimes  to  deal  with. 

November:  State  budget  problems 
could  force  cuts  in  State  Police  patrols 
and  overtime,  officials  warn.  The  crisis 
deepens  and  forces  criminal  justice 
officials  to  consider  January  layoffs  in 
the  state's  14  state's  attorneys'  offices 
to  stave  off  a near  total  shutdown  of  the 
state's  prosecutorial  system. 

VIRGINIA 

February:  The  state’s  requirement 
that  gun  dealers  call  a toll-free  number 
to  find  out  whether  purchasers  have 
criminal  records  resulted  in  130  pur- 
chases being  rejected  in  its  first  four 
months,  a state  report  reveals.  The 
background  check  was  found  to  delay 
purchases  an  average  of  90  seconds. 

May:  The  National  Black  Police 
Association  offers  its  services  to  Vir- 
ginia Beach  officials  in  an  effort  to  a 
repeat  of  last  year’s  violence  at  the 
annual  Labor  Day  gathering  of  black 
college  students  Virginia  Beach  offi- 
cials accept  the  offer.  Charles  E. 
Samarra  is  named  the  new  chief  in 
Alexandria.  Gary  J.  Leonard  resigned 
the  post  after  two  police  organizations 
gave  him  a vote  of  no  confidence. 

September:  Virginia  becomes  the 
first  stale  to  use  10mm  semiautomatic 
pistols  for  law  enforcement  as  state 
troopers  begin  trading  in  their  .38-cali- 
ber revolvers. 

October:  Thomas  Nelson  Faust  is 
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elected  as  Arlington  sheriff,  filling  the 
vacancy  created  when  James  A.  Gondles 
Jr.  resigned  to  become  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation. 

December;  Richmond  police  report 
that  their  "urban  violence  strategy"  has 
shown  promising  results  in  helping  rid 
the  city  of  open-air  drug  markets  and 
establishing  a number  of  "drug-free 
blocks,"  as  well  as  spurring  efforts  to 
reclaim  and  rehabilitate  abandoned 
properties  that  had  been  co-opted  by 
criminals. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  U S. 
Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh 
appoints  Farifax  County  Sheriff  M. 
Wayne  Huggins  as  the  new  director  of 
the  Justice  Department’s  National  In- 
stitute of  Corrections  on  Jan.  24.  . . 
Ex-Middleburg  police  officer  Robert 
D.  Patton  is  acquitted  Feb.  12  of  reck- 
lessly using  a firearm  when  he  shot  at  a 
car  driven  by  a suspected  drunken 
driver.  The  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration  Section  on 
Criminal  Jstice  names  Hampton  Police 
Chief  Pat  G.  Minetti  to  receive  its 
“Outstanding  Contribution  to  Criminal 
Justice"  award.  . Alexandria  sher- 
iff's deputies  Anthony  Baker  and 
I>eonard  Hall  are  arrested  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Nov.  5 and  charged 
with  assaulting  and  robbing  two  prosti- 
tutes with  whom  they  allegedly  had 


WASH. 


February:  The  Spokane  County 
Sheriff" s Department  reviews  its  physi- 
cal fitness  test  after  a Civil  Service 
Commission  rules  in  favor  of  a woman 
who  failed  the  test.  The  woman,  Kellee 
P.  Bunch,  said  she  was  required  to  wear 
a gunbelt  too  big  for  her  and  that  an 
instrument  used  to  measure  grip  strength 
was  inaccurate 

March:  Seattle  police  change  the 
emergency  response  status  of  calls 
reporting  prowlers  to  "precedence  one" 
i n response  to  a case  where  two  women 
are  raped  after  making  repeated  calls  to 
police  reporting  a prowler  outside  their 
home  Prowler  calls  had  been  given  a 
“precedence  two"  rating,  in  a system 
that  uses  eight  emergency  classifica- 
tions. 

June:  Seattle's  bicycle  patrol  squad, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  beats 
bike  squads  from  nine  other  cities  to 
winthe  “Beat  the  Streets"  competition. 

November:  Residents  and  business 
owners  along  a heavily  traveled  corri- 
dor in  north  Seattle  begin  working  with 
police  to  combat  prostitution  and  drug 
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deals  in  their  neighborhood.  Additional 
police  patrols  are  combined  with  neigh- 
borhood efforts  such  as  upgrading  street 
lighting  and  trimining  trees  and  bushes 
along  alleys. 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 

March:  Huntington  Police  Chief 
Don  Norris  is  suspended  without  pay 
after  being  charged  with  failure  to  re- 
port to  the  IRS  $79,500  he  earned  over 
a five-year  period  as  head  of  security 
for  a Sears  store.  Noms  later  pleads 
guilty  to  the  charge  and  is  replaced  by 
Gary  Wade. 

July:  A municipal  judge  rejects  a 
request  by  Sisterville  Mayor  William 
Gilligan  for  arrest  warrants  for  five  city 
council  members.  Gilligan  had  ordered 
the  council  members  to  serve  as  auxil- 
iary police  officers  after  they  failed  to 
hire  a full-time  police  officer,  but  they 
refused. 

WISCONSIN 

February:  Eau  Claire  Police  Chief 
Dave  Malone  orders  mandatory  drug 
testing  for  officers,  saying  he  wants  to 
set  an  example  for  the  community. 

A two-year  study  of  domestic  violence 
incidents  in  Milwaukee  concludes  there 
is  no  “early  warning  system”  that  can 
be  used  to  predict  domestic  violence. 
The  finding  differs  from  a 1977  study 
in  Kansas  City,  which  showed  that  9 
out  of  10  domestic  homicides  were 
preceded  by  a domestic  dispute  in  the 
previous  24  months. 

August : Ground  is  broken  for  a new 
$250,000  state  cnme  laboratory  in 
Wausau. 

October:  Milwaukee  County's 
Speedy  Trial  Project,  in  which  two 
courts  were  established  to  handle  only 
drug  cases,  has  cut  processing  time  for 
felony  offenders  from  more  than  300 
days  to  less  than  90.  leading  prosecu- 
tors to  look  into  expanding  the  pro- 
gram. Milwaukee  law  enforcement 
authorities  set  up  a hotline  for  firearms 
violation  tips  as  they  battle  a record 
number  of  homicides. 

December  Milwaukee  Mayor  John 
O.  Norquist  signs  a city  ordinance  that 
makes  it  illegal  for  persons  to  ^rm  them- 
selves with  a concealed  and  dangerous 
weapon  and  also  bans  the  carrying  of 
any  firearm  — either  concealed  or  un- 
concealed - within  the  city  limits  un- 
less the  firearm  is  both  unloaded  and 
enclosed  in  a carrying  case  The  move 
comes  after  the  city  posts  a record- 
breaking  homicide  rate 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Gregory 
Coulthard  is  convicted  July  17  of  kill- 
ing Grant  County  sheriffs  deputy 
Thomas  Reuter,  who  had  stopped 
along  a rural  road  after  spotting  a dis- 
abled tractor. 


WYOMING 

February:  After  eight  months. 
Jackson  Police  Chief  Richard  Hays  fills 
three  new  police  officer  positions  on 
the  city's  16-member  force.  Hays  said 
the  department  's  high  standards  and  a 
small  applicant  pool  made  filling  the 
positions  difficult. 

August:  Tom  Pagel  becomes  direc- 
tor of  the  state  Division  of  Criminal 
Investigation,  succeeding  Christopher 
Crofts,  who  became  the  state’s  assis- 
tant U.S.  attorney. 


The  year  in  focus: 


When  the  bubble  bursts 


Want  an  easy  way  to  make  experienced  police 
administrators  gnash  their  teeth,  wring  their  hands, 
maybe  even  vent  their  spleens’’  Simply  mention  the 
words  “budget  situation."  In  1990.  police  executives 
from  the  Frost  Belt  to  the  Sun  Belt  searched  for  ways  to 
stretch  shrinking  resources  to  meet  increased  cnme  and 
demands  for  service.  Budget  shortfalls  were  code 
names  for  frustration  as  agency  officials  had  to  rethink 
and  in  some  cases,  abandon  plans  to  purchase  equip- 
ment. add  manpower  or  beef  up  enforcement  strategies. 
In  some  cases,  agencies  wound  up  fighting  for  survival. 

By  year's  end.  it  appeared  clear  to  most  observers 
that  the  nation’s  economy  was  in  the  grip  of  a recession. 
Added  to  that  painful  realization  was  the  imminent 
onset  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  events  had 
already  precipitated  a rise  in  fuel  costs.  Rising  fuel 
prices  brought  international  events  coldly  to  bear  on 
local  police  agencies,  most  of  which  rely  on  gasoline  as 
a virtual  lifeblood  for  motor- patrol  ling  officers. 

At  the  Federal  level,  where  budget  deficits  have  long 
since  surpassed  the  comprehensibility  of  the  average 
taxpayer,  the  gravity  of  the  fiscal  picture  nearly  cost  the 
existence  of  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
Program,  which  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  law  enforcement  tools  ever  devised.  A 
budget-cutting  directive  that  requires  Federal  agencies 
to  turn  certain  "not  inherently  governmental"  functions 
over  to  the  private  sector  in  order  to  reduce  the  Federal 
workforce  threatened  to  have  the  UCR  Section  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Several  other  FBI  units,  including 
upgrades  of  the  criminal  information  and  fingerprint 
identification  programs,  were  also  in  jeopardy 

The  bureau's  failure  to  comply  with  Directive  A-76 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 
placed  it  at  risk  of  incurring  strict  penalties  in  the  form 
of  arbitrary  staff  reductions.  The  loss  of  over  150 
employees,  including  many  in  the  UCR  Section,  said 
one  FBI  official,  would  have  made  the  collection  of 
crime  statistics  totally  unfeasible. 

The  reaction  of  law  enforcement  officials  to  the 
UCR's  possible  demise  was  swift  — and  angry  A 
lobbying  effort  to  save  UCR  and  other  threatened  FBI 
programs  was  launched,  and  the  effort  paid  off  In 
September.  Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh  ordered 
that  the  UCR  remain  fully  funded  and  in  the  FBI's 
hands  Thornburgh  also  ordered  the  Justice  Department 
to  srudy  the  feasibility  of  transferring  the  UCR  Section 
from  the  FBI  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 

The  shrinking  pool  of  Federal  resources  exerted  a 
trickle-down  effect  on  already-strapped  state  and  local 
governments,  and  the  overall  consequences  for  some 
agencies  were  nothing  less  than  dire  An  amendment  to 
California's  1991  budget  that  allowed  counties  to  assess 
fees  against  police  departments  for  each  prisoner  they 
booked  into  county  correctional  facilities  had  some  law 
enforcement  officials  womed  about  the  solvency  of 
their  agencies.  The  provision  — a way  for  counties  to 
recoup  state  funds  that  were  slashed  by  legislators 
trying  to  offset  a $3  6-billion  state  budget  shortfall  — 
would  cost  local  agencies  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
The  fees  would  result  in  chaos  for  the  California 
criminal  justice  system,  said  some  officials.  "We're 
very  much  opposed  to  it  — very,  very  much  opposed  to 
it."  said  Alva  Cooper,  legal  advocate  of  the  California 
Police  Chiefs  Association.  "I  can  t say  it  in  stronger 
terms  without  becoming  profane  " 

Some  law  enforcement  agencies,  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  the  fees,  refused  to  book  all  but  the  most  violent 
hard-core  felons  into  county  facilities.  In  Bakersfield, 
the  release  of  a rape  suspect  caused  an  uproar  as  police 
officials  pleaded  with  county  officials  to  grant  a 
moratorium  on  the  fees  while  they  figured  out  ways  to 
comply  with  the  provision. 

In  Chicago,  where  an  ongoing  hiring  freeze  dropped 
the  Police  Department  to  its  lowest  manpower  level  in 
20  years,  police  officials  dusted  off  a 170-year-old  state 
law  that  allows  the  agency  to  charge  “witness  fees” 
before  responding  to  subpoenas  seeking  testimony  or 
records.  Police  officials  said  the  fees  were  a response  to 
the  thousands  of  subpoenas  received  each  year,  which 
are  said  to  have  drained  police  resources.  Meanwhile, 
the  critical  lack  of  patrol  officers  due  to  the  hiring 
freeze  forced  Supl.  LeRoy  Martin  to  defer  promotions 
to  the  ranks  of  captain,  lieutenant  and  sergeant. 

Fiscal  problems  — and  the  responses  to  them  — 
varied  from  one  agency  to  another,  but  few  escaped  the 
burden  of  dwindling  resources.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  barred  from  hiring  additional  officers,  strove  to 


Manch  a manpower  shortage  by  undertaking  the  largest 
personnel  transfer  in  agency  history  in  October  Fifty 
plainclothes  investigators  were  ordered  back  into 
uniform  and  out  on  patrol,  and  another  50  uniformed 
officers  were  to  be  transferred  to  shore  up  manpower 
levels  in  areas  where  trooper  strength  had  declined  in 
recent  years.  And,  as  if  to  demonstrate  that  each 
solution  creates  a new  problem,  officials  predicted  that 
the  reassignments  will  lead  to  as  much  as  25  percent 
fewer  traffic  tickets  written  by  troopers  during  1991 
In  adjoining  Vermont,  officials  were  predicting  a 
near  shutdown  of  the  criminal  justice  system  due  to 
budget  cuts  that  could  force  layoffs  by  sheriffs  and 
state's  attorneys.  One  official  said  the  cuts  could  force 
sheriffs  to  scrounge  for  funds  to  buy  fuel,  and  compel 
prosecutors  to  weed  out  all  but  the  most  senous  cases. 

One  constant  in  budget  crises  was  that  countermea- 
sures proposed  by  local  government  officials  would 
prove  unpopular  somewhere  along  the  line.  Over  100 
mid-level  officials  of  the  Suffolk  Couqty,  N Y , Police 
Department  were  threatened  with  demotions  and  pay 
cuts  unless  they  agreed  to  deferred  salary  increases  or  a 
payroll  lag  that  would  eliminate  one  payday  in  1991 
Police  Commissioner  Daniel  Guido  predicted  a devas- 
tating effect  on  morale  "It's  a tremendous  disincentive 
to  study  and  hard  work,”  he  said  of  the  proposal 

After  100  days  in  office.  New  York  Police  Commis- 
sioner Lee  P Brown  said  the  city’s  problems  differed 
only  in  magnitude  from  those  of  other  localities.  That 
statement  was  no  less  true  with  respect  to  budget 
problems,  as  the  city's  deficit  seemed  to  loom  larger 
each  day  Early  in  the  year.  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 
postponed  the  hiring  of  1,058  police  officers  by  the 
spring  of  199 1 , but,  faced  with  public  outcry  over  a 
spiraling  crime  rate,  Dinkins  reversed  his  decision  in 
August  and  said  he  would  cut  $26  million  in  city 
services  to  hire  the  much-needed  officers. 

As  the  city's  budget  problems  grew  larger,  so  did  the 
estimated  cost  of  reasserting  public  safety  in  New  York. 
In  October,  Brown  unveiled  a long-awaited  anti-crime 
initiative  and  reorganization  plan  for  the  NYPD,  which 
proposed  to  increase  patrol  strength  by  hiring  thousands 
of  new  police  officers  and  civilianizing  hundreds  of 
positions  held  by  sworn  personnel.  The  plan,  while 
generally  praised  as  a carefully  thought-out,  compre- 
hensive approach  to  New  York  City's  cnme  problem, 
was  also  expensive  Its  estimated  cost  of  $1  8 billion 
over  four  years  would  require  unpopular  new  taxes  and 
aid  from  the  deficit-riddled  state  government 

Washington,  D C , also  found  itself  in  a budgetary 
quandary  during  1990.  and  in  May.  Police  Chief  Isaac 
Fulwood  canceled  all  “programmatic  overtime"  — a 
move  that  particularly  affected  programs  targeting  high- 
cnme  areas,  including  extra  anti-drug  and  public 
housing  patrols  and  summer  patrols  in  the  affluent 
Georgetown  section.  Barry  appointed  a panel  known  as 
the  Rivlin  Commission  to  explore  ways  the  city  can 
balance  its  budget  within  the  next  five  years.  The 
commission  s report,  which  included  an  independent 
review  of  the  Police  Department,  said  maner-of-factly 
that  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  could  do  more 
crime-fighting  with  over  1,000  fewer  officers,  saving 
the  city  $64  7 million  by  fiscal  year  1992  without 
adversely  affecting  cnme  control.  The  commission 
added  that  overtime  costs  in  the  agency  were  out  of 
control,  and  noted  that  overall  police  spending  had  risen 
by  65  percent  since  1985  — from  $151  million  to  an  es- 
timated $250  million  in  fiscal  year  1990.  Police  and 
union  officials  alike  blasted  the  commission's  assess- 
ment of  the  agency,  with  Fulwood  calling  it  "flawed." 

Not  all  solutions  to  fiscal  problems  were  to  be 
measured  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  Law  enforcement 
agencies  in  many  areas  made  changes  designed  to  save 
a nickel  here,  a dime  there.  Police  officials  in  Cranston, 

R I . announced  that  officers  would  no  longer  testify 
against  people  who  contest  less  serious  traffic  tickets 
such  as  speeding.  As  a result,  said  Police  Chief  Kenneth 
Mancuso.  some  charges  against  traffic  violators  might 
be  dropped,  but  the  city  would  save  nearly  $20,000 
each  year  The  North  Dakota  Highway  Patrol  an- 
nounced plans  to  phase  out  its  two-tone  brown  cruisers 
in  favor  ol  cheaper  white  cars.  The  patrol  had  painted 
the  cars  to  match  troopers'  uniforms,  but  officials  said 
that  $6,000  could  be  saved  for  every  30  cars  ordered  if  I 
the  practice  were  ended.  Omaha.  Neb.,  police  officers 
w ere  ordered  to  pump  their  own  gas  and  perform 
routine  maintenance  checks  on  their  vehicles  in  a policy  1 
aimed  at  saving  the  city  about  $60,000  yearly 
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